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It  may,  however,  he  contended,  that  admitting  the  truth  of  all  we  have 
said,  we  have  hitherto  evaded,  not  answered  the  objection.  For 
whether  we  recognize  the  great  mass  of  professing  Christians  as  be¬ 
lievers  or  not,  it  matters  not  in  respect  to  the  point  under  discussion  ; 
for  even  though  they  may  hold  a  perverted  gospel,  even  though  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  under  grace  they  are  really  under  law,  still  this  is  better 
than  the  'state  into  which  the  propagation  of  Universalist  doctrines 
would  bring  them  ;  for  that  these,  as  a  general  result,  would  only  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  wholesome  restraint  and  deprive  them  of  a  beneficial 
■Stimulus,  without  substituting  anything  really  efficacious  in  their  place  : 
moreover,  that  the  hope  of  Heaven  and  fear  of  Hell,  though  motives 
addressed  to  their  selfish  propensities,  are  not  motives  unworthy  to  in- 
!  fluence  them  ;  that  the  hope  of  Heaven  to  be  gained  is  something  more 
exalted  than  worldly  reputation,  and  the  dread  of  Hell  something  less 
degrading  than  the  fear  of  man,  which  would,  in  such  circumstances  as 
we  have  alluded  to,  be  in  effect  with  the  great  mass  the  only  practical!}' 
influential  principles  remaining,  except  the  promptings  of  their  own 
nature.  We  have  therefore  now  to  meet  the  objection  in  this  form. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  answer  the  objection,  we  shall  in  the  first 
place  present  it  in  the  briefest  and  most  explicit  terms,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  point  on  which  the  force  of  the  argument  rests.  And  this  is,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  hope  of  Heaven,  or  of  a  greater  degree  of  hap¬ 
piness  than  this  world  affords,  can  constitute  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
men  to  relinquish  any  present  attainable  gratification  ;  and  still  more, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of  Hell,  or  of  hopeless  never-ending  mi¬ 
sery,  can  supply  a  sufficiently  powerful  restraint,  to  deter  men  from 
indulging  in  any  present  selfish  desire.  These  positions  we  dispute, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  they  are  untenable. 

Men  talk  tritely  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  sources  of  happiness  in  this  world.  Yet  few  men  appear 
to  have  an  abiding  sense  of  this, — a  practical  belief  in  it ;  for  the  great 
majority  by  their  actions  attest,  that  either  the  pleasures  which  this 
world  affords,  or  the  hopes  which  these  excite  and  the  exertions  they 
stimulate,  are  the  great  end  and  object  of  their  existence.  The  objects 
are  worldly,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  attained  are  regulated 
VOL,  It.  L 
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worldly  laws,  the  law  of  the  land  and  public  opinion.  For  such 
objects  they  will  restrain  their  desires  after  present  gratifications  of  in¬ 
ferior  importance,  and  have  no  need  for  the  hope  of  Heaven  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  Indeed,  they  do  not  seek  Heaven  ;  practically  they 
care  not  for  it.  In  the  view  of  leaving  this  world  it  may  be,  they  speak 
of  Heaven  and  hope  to  go  there  ;  but  this  hope  is  little  better  than  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  go  to  Hell.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
the  vast  majority ;  and  for  those  few  who  have  higher  aspirations, 
Heaven  as  a  certainty  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  is  better  than  Heaven 
as  a  contingency  which  may  be  attained  by  them  ;  such  men  need  not 
such  hopes  to  induce  them  to  restrain  their  inferior  propensities,  they 
are  capable  of  doing  so  without  such  inducements  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  eternal  life  as  God’s  free  and  undeserved  gift  to 
them,  they  may,  and  indeed  do,  see  grades  and  distinctions  in  Heaven, 
prizes  for  which  it  is  an  honourable  ambition  to  strive  ;  and  find  in  the 
thrones  and  principalities  of  a  future  state  of  existence  higher  objects 
of  ambition  than  the  passing  and  uncertain  glories  of  this  world.  The 
hope  of  future  happiness,  therefore,  as  a  motive,  may  be  as  strong  in 
the  minds  of  the  Universalist  as  of  the  Partialist  with  all  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  influenced  by  such  motives,  even  taking  it  in  the  point 
of  view  for  which  it  is  contended  by  our  opponents,  as  something  to 
be  gained  by  man’s  own  conduct  or  exertions. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  only  upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
human  race  that  such  motives  exert  any  practical  influence.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  are  influenced  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  it  is  contended  by  our  opponents,  that  in  order  that  this 
may  be  really  efficacious  as  a  restraint,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  he 
endless  ;  for  if  there  be  hope  of  ultimate  relief  from  it,  men  will  sieze 
upon  this  hope  and  overlook  temporary  sufferings  altogether.  This,  the 
stronghold  of  our  opponents,  we  shall  now  examine  and  controvert. 

The  efficacy  of  punishment  depends  upon  two  points, — its  justice 
and  its  certainty.  The  dictate  of  strict  justice  is,  that  punishment 
should  be  in  proportion  to  guilt ;  and  as  guilt  varies  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  retribution  must  vary  also.  If  therefore  any  amount  of 
guilt  be  worthy  of  eternal  misery,  the  least  amount  of  guilt  must  also 
be  worthy  of  it,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  proportion  between  them. 
This,  in  fact,  is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  universal  salvation  ; 
punishment  is  held  to  be  eternal  in  duration,  though  limited  and  varied 
in  degree. 

That  punishment  may  be  in  accordance  with  justice  it  is  necessary 
that  the  criminal  should  be  capable  of  forming  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  alternative  with  which  he  is  threatened.  To  inflict  a 
punishment  upon  a  child  with  which  he  had  been  threatened,  but  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  form  no  conception  of,  would  be  to  act  with 
cruelty.  So,  man  is  but  a  child  in  relation  to  the  comprehension  of 
eternity,  and  the  threat  of  eternal  misery  is  nothing  more  than  that  of 
indefinite  misery.  This  is  felt  by  the  advocates  of  the  cause  ;  they  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  men  cannot  realize  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
punishment,  and  the  more  zealous  amongst  them  endeavour  to  assist 
them  in  its  realization  by  eloquent  descriptions  of  its  horrors.  They 
cannot  extend  the  eternity,  they  can  only  multiply  its  sufferings. 
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Further  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  it  is  necessary  that  the 
subject  of  it,  at  least  when  not  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to 
bias  his  judgment,  should  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  retribution 
threatened.  Adam  was  threatened,  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  with 
the  loss  of  the  blessings  he  enjoyed ;  he  saw  what  these  were,  and  he 
could  not  murmur,  if,  of  his  own  will,  he  chose  to  give  them  up.  Every 
man  Avill  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  sentence  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  works  ;  but  no  man  can  be  satisfied  with  the  threat  of 
never-ending  misery  in  another  state  of  existence  for  the  smallest  crime 
he  may  be  guilty  of.  Under  the  influence  of  a  system  he  may  profess 
to  be  satisfied,  but  in  reality  he  cannot  approve  of  it,  he  can  only  ac¬ 
quiesce  :  conscious  of  his  own  frailty  he  cannot  admit  the  justice  of 
putting  his  strength  upon  a  trial  attended  with  so  awful  an  alternative  : 
if  placed  in  such  a  situation  he  may  submit  to  it  but  cannot  approve 
of  it. 

Such  considerations  affecting  the  justice  of  eternal  misery  also  affect 
its  certainty.  The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  eternal  duration  as  an 
element  in  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  whether  great  or  small,  by 
weakening  our  impressions  respecting  proportion  in  punishment,  also 
impairs  our  feelings  respecting  its  certainty.  Our  inability  to  form  a 
definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  eternal  misery  or  of  its  extent,  has 
also  a  similar  effect  in  weakening  our  belief  of  its  certainty  ;  and  above 
all,  our  incapability  of  admitting  its  justice  or  giving  it  our  approval, 
and,  when  we  try  to  contemplate  it,  the  greatness  of  its  horrors  and  the 
excessiveness  of  its  cruelty,  strike  us  as  so  inconsistent  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  as  displayed  and  declared  in  the  very  Scriptures  from 
which  it  is  professed  to  be  taken,  that  we  cannot  but  be  influenced  in  a 
similar  way  and  to  a  still  greater  degree.  Such  considerations,  the  effect 
of  which  is  avowed  by  Universalists,  though  they  may  not  be  expressed 
have  also  their  effect  upon  Partialists  ;  if  these  do  not  avow  their  doubt 
or  unbelief  in  eternal  misery  in  words,  the  great  majority  of  them  man¬ 
ifest  it  in  their  actions  :  in  truth  they  have  no  positive  belief  in  it  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  or  prudent  to  say  so 
for  the  sake  of  others.  Let  us  examine  into  the  causes  for  the  supposed 
necessity  for  such  prudence. 

Man  is  in  a  great  degree  the  creature  of  habit.  When  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stimulants  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life,  still  stronger 
ones  are  necessary  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  when  accustomed  to  none, 
small  stimulants  are  equally  efficient.  Habit  engenders  carelessness 
and  recklessness  ;  in  countries  where  there  is  great  tenderness  for  hu¬ 
man  life  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away  is  great  and  restraining  influences 
are  powerful ;  where  on  the  contrary  there  is  carelessness  of  life,  the 
restraining  influences  are  comparatively  inefficient.  Punishments  for 
crime  may  be  and  often  are  excessive,  and  fail  in  repressing  it ;  men 
accustomed  to  great  punishments  for  small  crimes  lose  the  sense  of  their 
terror  for  greater  ones,  and  become  reckless  in  the  commission  of  those 
to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  the  watchfulness  to  preserve  themselves 
from  them  is  more  irksome  than  the  fear  of  the  punishment.  Even 
many  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  society,  which  in  some  cases  are 
excessive  in  their  severity  as  in  others  they  are  defective,  though  they 
may  operate  powerfully  in  repressing  criminality  in  some,  perhaps 
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create  as  much  evil  hy  the  recklessness  and  despair  which  they  produce 
in  others,  when  they  are  disproportionate  to  the  offence  or  partial  in 
their  operation. 

The  same  influences  operate  in  reference  to  the  divine  government. 
Men  accustomed  to  be  constantly  urged  by  the  fear  of  Hell-fire  lose 
their  susceptibility  of  being  influenced  by  less  powerful  restraints;  they 
become  habituated  to  a  high  standard  of  deterring  influences,  and  less 
powerful  ones  would  have  comparatively  little  efficacy.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  may  produce  a  severe  and  rigid  morality,  but  it  is  one  of  a  morose 
and  gloomy  character,  destitute  or  deficient  in  the  kindlier  attributes 
by  which  society  is  made  happy  :  it  is  also  apt  to  be  of  only  temporary 
duration  ;  or,  if  more  permanent,  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
people,  who  would  have  been  equally  well  conducted  though  their 
standard  of  restraint  had  been  less  intense.  The  preachers  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  first  create  a  high  standard  of  restraint,  and  then  contend  for 
the  necessity  of  that  of  which  they  have  created  the  existence  and 
the  need. 

These  statements  are  illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  the  influences 
which  operate  on  the  different  grades  of  society.  Amongst  the  educated 
and  refined  the  punishments  and  restraints  are  of  a  more  refined  and 
less  violent  character  than  amongst  the  uneducated  and  vulgar,  yet  they 
are  equally  effectual  ;  a  look  or  a  word  in  the  one  are  as  effectual  as 
an  invective  or  a  blow  in  the  other.  But,  in  truth,  in  estimating  the 
influence  of  such  doctrines  upon  society,  we  must  revert  to  what  we  for¬ 
merly  said,  namely,  that  such  restraining  influences  act  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  only  indirectly  on  the  mass,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  being 
operated  on  by  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  enforced  by  public  opinion, 
that  is,  by  those  who  lead  and  direct  public  opinion.  But  such  men 
eminently  those  who  would  question  the  justice  and  feel  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  :  practically,  few  of 
them  can  have  any  real  faith  in  it,  hut  they  think  that  it  would  be  un- 
s alb  to  tell  the  people  so.  Yet  such  men  might  equally  well  enforce 
warnings  of  punishment  in  indefinite  terms.  That  every  man  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works  is  a  statement  in  the  plain  language  of 
Scripture,  the  justice  of  which  no  one  can  question,  and  the  certainty 
of  which  is  open  to  none  of  those  sources  of  doubt  to  which  the  doctrine 
)f  eternal  misery  is  liable.  So  far  from  that  it  is  consistent  with  every 
'clving  the  Scriptures  teach  us  respecting  the  character  of  God,  and  it 
alone  has  such  consistency.  It  is  the  expression  of  perfect  justice,  of 
justice  which  is  not  incompatible  with  mercy, — that  gracious  attribute 
of  the  Almighty  which  is  not  opposed  to  justice  but  above  it. 

But  indeed  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  do  not  seek  so  much  to 

press  sentiments  of  justice  as  feelings  of  terror.  This  is  much  easier 
to  do,  and  possesses  many  advantages  to  recommend  it  to  those  who 
seek  to  exercise  an  influence  over  their  fellow  men,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  influence  is 
to  be  obtained,  it  may  be,  because  they  consider  that  it  is  to  be  exercised 
for  the  general  welfare.  Accordingly  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery 
has  always  been  a  favourite  one  of  human  priestcraft.  For  it  was  easier, 
as  well  as  more  desirable  to  a  priesthood  ambitious  of  power  and 
worldly  aggrandisement,  to  make  the  people  the  abject  slaves  of  fear, 
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than  to  treat  them  as  rational  beings  capable  of  understanding  what 
justice  was,  of  acknowledging  its  dictates,  and  acting  upon  them.  It 
was  more  favourable  for  their  designs,  as  the  one  course  was  adapted  to 
impress  feelings  of  blind  subjection  to  their  authority,  the  other  was 
calculated  to  suggest  submission  to  truth  alone,  and  regard  for  the 
teacher  only  so  far  as  he  commended  himself  to  approbation  by  the 
truth  he  taught.  And  even  after  the  great  right  of  private  judgment 
had  been  asserted,  still,  so  slow  are  men  to  free  themselves  from  error, 
so  prone  are  they  to  seek  to  exercise  their  own  authority  rather  than  to 
maintain  the  intrinsic  authority  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  that  the 
religious  teachers  clung  to  this  doctrine,  and  still  maintain  it  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  of  their  system,  even  branding  as  sceptics  or 
infidels  those  who  disbelieve  and  deny  it.  Yet  these  men  profess  to  be 
preachers  of  the  glad  tidings  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners  !  Professedly  delivering  a  message  of  mercy  to  guilty  men 
from  a  being  who  is  Love  itself,  they  yet  tell  us  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less,  nay  worse  than  useless  unless  it  were  enforced  by  the  threatened 
alternative  of  the  curse  of  the  never-ending  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 

We  have  thus  given  our  reasons  for  disbelieving  and  denying  the 
statement  that  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of  hopeless,  never-ending  mis¬ 
ery  can  supply  a  sufficiently  powerful  restraint  to  deter  men  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  present  selfish  gratifications.  Human  restraints  exercise  a 
powerful,  and  so  far  as  they  operate  directly,  almost  an  exclusive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  majority  of  mankind  ;  religious  restraints  only  an  indirect 
influence,  so  far  as  they  are  enforced  by  others :  and  on  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  upon  whom  they  exercise  a  direct  influence,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  operate  less  efficaciously,  if 
they  stood  upon  the  ground  of  justice  alone,  shorn  of  terrors  calculated 
only  to  inspire  a  slavish  fear,  incompatible  with  a  true  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Him  who  has  declared  himself  to  be  “  Our  Father  in  Heaven.” 
And  men  inspired  with  such  sentiments  as  these,  looking  upon  punish¬ 
ment  only  as  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  who  loves  them,  could  teach 
and  enforce  his  precepts  to  their  fellow  men  with  a  freedom  with  which 
no  man  who  has  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  can  denounce 
everlasting  misery  on  his  fellow  sinners,  commending  their  doctrine  to 
their  consciences  with  a  power  that  would  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  principles  inspiring  only  a  slavish  and  degrading  subjection. 

We  have  now  answered  the  objection  so  far  as  we  can  answer  it  in 
this  way,  yet  we  are  well  aware  that  such  an  answer  may  fail  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  objectors.  But  there  is  another  and  a  better 
way  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  objection,  not  however  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  argument.  It  is  one  which  all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
God’s  purpose  to  save  the  world  are,  or  ought  to  be,  interested  to  give  ; 
the  answer  which  consists  in  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  the  objection  in  their  own  cases.  Such  an  answer  is  greatly 
better  than  a  verbal  one,  as  it  is  open  to  the  apprehension  of  all,  and 
carries  with  it  a  force  which  no  argument  can  possess.  In  itself  it  car¬ 
ries  conviction,  while  without  it  the  most  logical  arguments  will  fail  to 
produce  an  impression.  It  consists  in  reverence  for,  pleasure  in,  and 
attention  to  the  divine  precepts  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  believer. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or 
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observance  of  the  requirements  of  Society.  It  comprehends  all  that  is 
good  in  these  but  it  embraces  much  more.  It  follows  no  human  laws, 
it  leads  and  controls  them.  Never  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Christian  has  a  high  calling, — that  disciples  of  Christ,  in  the  words  of 
their  Master,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world  ;  that  they 
are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  to  shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  Worldly  respectability  however 
great  is  not  practical  Christianity,  and  it  requires  no  very  keen  discern¬ 
ment  to  distinguish  between  the  two  :  the  comparatively  ignorant  will 
without  much  difficulty  discriminate  between  the  man  who  regulates  his 
conduct  by  the  requirements  of  Society  and  him  who  does  so  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  even  if  they  cannot  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ference,  or  even  if  they  fail  to  distinguish  between  them,  they  can 
scarcely  avoid  feeling  the  difference  and  receiving  a  different  impression ; 
or  if  the  two  things  are  confounded  in  ordinary  circumstances,  occasions 
now  and  then  arise  which  unmistakably  indicate  the  distinction  between 
them. 

This  is  the  true  and  only  efficient  rvay  to  answer  such  objections, 
the  way  pointed  out  in  the  Word  of  God, — “  For  so  is  the  will  of  God, 
that  by  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.” 
The  objection  we  have  been  combatting,  we  have  already  observed, 
may  be  and  actually  has  been  brought  against  the  gospel  itself  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  universality  of  its  application,  and  we  think  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  meet  it  upon  that  ground.  The  gospel  is  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  God’s  unconditional  love  to  the  guilty, — of  his  purpose  to 
bestow  eternal  life  on  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  If  we 
cannot  agree  with  objectors  on  this  point  we  see  no  necessity  or  pro¬ 
priety  in  going  into  the  subject  of  Universal  Salvation  with  them.  For 
our  part  we  do  not  care  to  make  Universalism  a  prominent  topic  with 
the  world  ;  as  we  believe  it  to  be  true  we  are  never  ashamed  to  avow 
our  belief  in  the  doctrine,  ever  ready  to  defend  it,  and  even  on  suitable 
occasions  to  advocate  it.  Yet  we  consider  it  a  doctrine  intended,  not  to 
be  paraded  before  the  world,  but  for  the  joy  and  consolation  of  believ¬ 
ers.  To  men  who  are  jealous  of  each  other’s  motives,  fearful  of  the 
effects  of  the  lack  of  their  own  particular  conditions  and  restraints, 
whether  these  be  a  priest-guarded  pale,  or  external  rites,  or  internal 
acts  or  feelings,  to  all  sucli  let  us  declare  God’s  mercy  to  sinners,  sal¬ 
vation  his  gift  to  the  guilty  and  lost,  free  and  unconditional.  Such 
was  the  apostolic  practice  ;  to  their  fellow  countrymen  who  had  re¬ 
jected  and  crucified  Jesus,  they  proclaimed  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
him  as  their  long  expected  Messiah  ;  to  the  Gentiles  they  spake  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  salvation 
through  Christ ;  to  such  they  declared  things  which  interested  them 
personally,  and  it  was  only  when  they  conld  address  them  as  beloved 
of  God,  called  to  be  saints,  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  spake  to 
them  of  grace  abounding  more  than  sin  had  abounded,  of  all  living  in 
Christ  as  all  had  died  in  Adam,  of  God’s  purpose  to  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ  Jesus. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Universalists, — men  professing  to  believe 
the  doctrine  on  different  grounds.  Some  altogether  reject  the  atoning 
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sacrifice  of  Jesus  and  look  to  human  sufferings  as  the  means  by  which 
men  are  to  he  driven  from  vice  and  misery,  to  human  aspirations,  as 
the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  led  to  virtue  and  happiness.  They 
would  bring  purity  out  of  corruption,  life  out  of  death.  Others  again 
persuade  themselves  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrine  from  a  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  they  see  it  not  as  the  purpose  of  a  being  of  infinite  love,  but  as 
the  proceeding  of  one  of  imperfect  justice.  Various  may  be  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  doctrine  is  held,  much  more  attractive  to  popular 
feelings  or  much  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  philosophy  of  the 
learned,  yet  with ‘none  have  we  any  sympathy  except  based  on  the  one 
foundation  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  death  as  the  one  sacrifice  by  which  he 
put  away  sin.  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  ascension  to  God’s 
right  hand  as  the  victory  by  which  he  hath  brought  life  and  immortal¬ 
ity  to  light.  When  men  therefore  bring  the  charge  of  a  licentious  ten¬ 
dency  against  Universalism,  we  should  first  prefer  asking  them  on 
what  their  own  hopes  of  eternal  life,  if  they  have  such,  are  founded  ; 
we  should  tell  them  to  lay  this  doctrine  aside,  and  say  whether  they 
find  themselves  accepted  in  Christ  Jesus,  sinners  saved  by  grace  alone, 
as  certainly  living  in  Christ  as  they  are  dying  in  Adam  ; — whether  they 
have  peace  of  conscience  flowing  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
for  Christ’s  sake  God  is  at  peace  with  the  guilty  ; — whether  they  are 
rejoicing  in  an  assured  hope  of  eternal  life  arising  from  the  belief  that 
they  are  partakers  with  Christ  in  his  victory  over  death.  If  they  can¬ 
not  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  it  matters  little  to  us 
whether  they  object  to  the  tendency  of  Universalism  or  not,  as  they 
will  be  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  profession  of  those  who  hold  such 
sentiments  irrespective  of  the  extent  of  their  application.  And  whether 
our  reasoning  against  their  apprehensions  regarding  the  tendency  of 
Universalism  be  to  them  satisfactory  or  not  will  matter  but  little  ;  our 
controversy  with  them  will  be  one  touching  the  character  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  a  subject  to 
which  all  other  matters  of  Scriptural  teaching  ought  by  the  believer  to 
be  made  subordinate. 

D.  W. 
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BY  HIS  SON,  DAVID  THOM,  D.D.  PH.D 

John  Thom,  son  of  David  Thom  and  Christian  Stewart,  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
in  what  is  now  called  Queen  Street,  Dec.  5,  1763. — He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  five  children. 

Concerning  his  early  years  little  need  be  said.  That  he  was  the  object  of 
the  tender  care,  and  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  parents,  may  readily  be 
believed.  Moving  as  they  did  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sphere  of  life,  and  with 
circumstances  the  reverse  of  affluent,  John  Thom’s  education,  although  good, 
was  far  from  realizing  either  their  wishes,  or  his  own.  Besides  receiving 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  learned  at  the  Grammar 
School,  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  When  between  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  having  matriculated,  he  was  during  the  Session*  1776 — 7, 
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a  student  in  the  Humanity  class  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Richardson,  author  of  “  Poems,’’  two  volumes  on  “  Russia’’ 
(1768 — 70.)  an  “Essay  on  certain  characters  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,”  &c.* * * § 
Circumstances  soon  enforced  a  termination  of  John  Thom’s  literary  career. 
In  1777,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lockhart,  hardware  merchant  in 
Glasgow;  on  whose  sudden  and  lamented  death,  in  1778,  his  indentures  were 
transferred  to  that  gentleman’s  brother,  Mr  James  Lockhart,  f  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  of  my  father’s  life,  I  perceive  from  copious  notes  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  that  he  attended  the  private  classes  taught  in  the  University,  by 
Professors  John  Anderson,  and  Janies  Mylne :  the  former,  who  was  grandson 
of  the  able  defender  of  Presbyterianism  against  Rhynd,  distinguished  as  the 
inventor  of  the  carronade,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  educational  establishment, 
long  known  in  Glasgow  by  the  name  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  (1797,) 
and  now  by  that  of  the  Andersonian  University  the  latter,  although  from 
indolence,  diffidence,  and  shyness  of  temperament,  scarcely  know  as  an  author, 
yet  confessedly  one  of  the  acutest  metaphysicians  of  his  day.§  In  the  class  of 
the  former  Mr.  Thom  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and 
in  that  of  the  latter,  he  listened  to  clear,  elegant,  and  interesting  pielections  on 
the  subject  of  Political  Economy.  The  French  language,  my  father  studied 
likewise;  and  mastered  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  in  it,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  many  valuable  compositions  in  literature  and  science. 

The  only  other  thing,  connected  with  the  early  portion  of  my  father’s  career, 
which  I  deem  worth  mentioning  is,  that  when  very  young  he  spent  two  years 
with  his  mother’s  relatives,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Veoil,  amidst  “  the  braes  of 
Balquidder,”  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Earn,  at  Ardvorlich.  To  this  circum¬ 
stance,  he  was  indebted  for  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
which  in  after  life  he  never  thoroughly  forgot. 

Few  and  comparatively  unimportant  were  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Thom’s 
mature  age,  secularly  considered ;  but  perhaps  a  clear  and  circumstantial, 
although  succinct  account  of  them,  and  a  general  glance  at  his  principles  and 
conduct,  may  form  a  not  unsuitable  introduction  to  the  statement  of  his 
religious  views  and  character. 

Mr.  Thom’s  apprenticeship  having  ended  in  1782,  and  his  clerkship,  in 
1787.  he  in  the  course  of  the  latter  year  entered  into  business  as  a  manufacturer, 
in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  afterwards  his  brothers-in-law,  Messrs. 
William  and  John  Falconer:  the  firm  assumed  having  been  John  Falconer  and 
Co.  The  same  parties  added  to  their  former,  the  hardware  business,  in  1792  : 
adopting,  however,  Thom  and  Falconers  as  their  firm,  in  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  John  Falconer  having  retired  from  both  firms,  and  embarked  in 
the  Hamburgh  trade,  in  1797,  the  manufacturing  and  hardware  concerns  were 
thenceforward  carried  on  respectively  in  the  names  of  William  Falconer  and 
Co,  and  Thom  and  Falconer.  This  state  of  things  was  terminated  by  Mr.  William 
Falconer’s  withdrawal  from  business  altogether,  on  account  of  long  protracted 
and  severe  illness,  1806.  And  from  that  time,  until  his  death  in  1814,  Mr. 
Thom  was  engaged  in  business,  on  his  own  account  alone. 

My  father’s  removals  from  home,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were 

*  Singularly  enough,  thirty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Thom’s  eldest  son,  the  writer  of  this  me¬ 
moir,  was  enrolled  as  a  student  under  the  same  Professor,  Sessions  1806,  7,  and  1807,  8.  Well 
can  I  remember  the  fact  of  his  having  taught  both  father  and  son,  having  been  once  very  kindly 
and  happily  alluded  to  by  the  learned  gentleman,  at  my  father’s  dinner  table. 

1  This  gentleman  amassed  considerable  wealth  :  he  was  father-in-law  of  Dr.  James  Jaffray, 
who,  during  the  long  period  of  57  years,  occupied  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

J  The  celebrated  Dr.  Birkbeck,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Mechanics’  Institutions  is  generally 
understood  to  have  originated,  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  Glasgow,  from  1798  till  1800.  Was  it  his  observation  of  the  practical  working  and  utility 
of  the  latter,  that  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  former? 

§  Many  English  gentlemen,  principally  connected  with  dissentingbodies,  some  ofwhom  were 
my  classfellows,  will,  I  am  confident,  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  Mr.  Jevons,  in  the  dedication 
to  the  Professor,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  philosophical  -work,  has  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of 
the  highest  eulogy  Let  it  be  observed  that  my  own  commendation  is  expressly  limited  to  Mr. 
Mylne’s  metaphysical  acumen,  and  literary  merits. 
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not  frequent,  and  seldom  to  any  great  distance.  In  1787,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  which  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  attention  to  business,  he 
made  a  voyage  from  the  Clyde  to  Dublin,  and  back  again.* * * §  Annual  visits,  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  between  the  years  1790  and  1802.  He  was  also  obliged,  about 
the  same  period,  to  undertake  journies,  in  the  prosecution  of  trade,  to  various 
districts  of  Scotland.  Interesting  accounts  of  his  travels  in  both  England  and 
Scotland  and  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  was  brought 
into  contact,!  I  have  often  heard  from  his  lips.! 

Mr.  Thom  was  married  to  Miss  Jean  Falconer,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  W  illiam 
Falconer,  a  highly  and  deservedly  respected  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  sister  of 
his  partners  in  business,  on  the  28th.  day  of  April,  1794.  By  their  union, 
which  was  a  very'  happy'  one,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children. §  Respecting  his  excellent,  Christian,  and  much  endeared  mother, 
who  was  born  at  Glasgow,  January  22nd.  1768,  and  finished  her  course  at 
Liverpool,  Dec.  6th,  1847,  his  feelings  are  still  too  keenly  sensitive,  to  permit  the 
writer  to  say  a  word  more. 

•  The  city  of  Glasgow,  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and  wealth,  remained 
without  any  efficient  and  satisfactory  system  of  Police,  till  the  yrear  1800.  The 
old  “  Watch  and  Ward”  practice,  as  long  felt  to  be  extremely  burdensome,  had 
a  short  time  previously  been  discontinued  ;  but  the  plan  which  at  first  was  adopted 
turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure,  having  become  an  object  of  dislike,  as  well 
as  a  laughing-stock,  to  the  inhabitants.  Something  required  to  be  done,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  But  as  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  like  other 
Scotch  town  Councils  at  that  period,  was  a  self-elected  body,  a  strong  disincli¬ 
nation  was  felt  to  entrust  its  members  with  the  power  of  imposing  assessments 
on  their  fellow  citizens,  even  for  objects  admitted  by'  all  to  be  desirable  and 
expedient.  This  operated  long  as  a  bar  in  the  way  of  needful  improvement. 
At  last,  a  compromise  was  effected.  With  common  consent,  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  in  1800,  by  which  Glasgow  was  divided  into  24  wards,  or 
districts  for  police  purposes ;  and  to  each  of  these  divisions  was  assigned  an  un¬ 
salaried  commissioner,  or  representative,  himself  paying  at  least  £30  of  rent 
annually',  and  elected  by  householders  whose  rent  was  £10  ayear,  and  upwards. 
These  twenty-four  Commissioners  of  Police,  together  with  the  Lord  Provost, 
for  the  time  being,  and  seven  other  members  of  the  Town  Council,  were  con¬ 
stituted  a  board,  or  court,  for  assessing  the  inhabitants,  for  lighting  the  streets, 
for  the  appointment  of  constables  and  watchmen,  for  extinguishing  tires  and 
for  other  objects  recommended  by  considerations  of  public  safety,  comfort,  and 
utility.  Mr.  Thom  was  chosen  Commissioner  for  the  17th.  Ward,  in  1802. 

*  About  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  Mr.  Thom,  influenced  particular];'  by  the  impaired 
state  of  his  health,  cherished  intentions  of  going  out  to  Jamaica,  and  had  actually  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  voyage,  when  business  proposals  and  arrangements  interposed  to  prevent  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  design.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  out  of  21  young  men,  several  of  whom  were 
known  to  him,  who  then  went  to  the  island,  (Jamaica,)  and  whom  he  was  to  have  accompanied, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  only  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two  were  in  existence. 

t  Of  these,  only  James  Montgomery,  of  Sheffield, — poetarum  nostrurum  haud  minimus  certe — 
still  survives. 

X  Mr.  Thom,  while  much  attached  to  his  native  country,  was  also  extremely  fond  of  the  En¬ 
glish  nation  and  character.  His  own  affectionate  and  generous  dispositions,  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  something  congenial,  had  prepared  him  to  sympathize  with  Englishmen.  He  liked  their 
frankness,  their  straightforward  mode  of  transacting  business,  and  the  apparent  fervour  and 
earnestness  of  their  devotion.  Many  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  latter  quality,  lie 
has  given  me.  While  on  his  journies,  he  made  a  point  to  hear,  not  only  popular  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  theleading  Methodist,  Independent,  and  Baptist  preachers  ofthe  day. 
Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in,  and  his  untimely  fate,  he  deeply  de¬ 
plored.  His  associations  were  chiefly  with  the  superior,  and  more  religious  class  of  his  English 
customers.  Between  him  and  them,  a  strong  mutual  liking  subsisted. 

§  David — William,  who  died  a  medical  student,  March,  1  SI 3 — Jane  Campbell,  whe  fell  a  victim 
to  consumption,  May  23,  IS22 — John,  a  resident  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  upwards  of  33 
years,  and  still  alive — Margaret  Corss,  married  to  Mr.  George  Charles — Christina  Stewart,  who 
died  in  infancy,  1 803 — James,  whose  brief  but  interesting  career,  terminated  at  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica,  May  21,  1824 — Robert,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  who,  after  having  rendered  very 
considerable  services  to  his  country  during  our  recent  hostilities  with  the  “  Celestial  Empire," 
was  appointed  Consul  at  Ningpo,  March,  1S44,  and  died  there  Sept.  14, 184(1 — and  Janet  Falconer, 
(eheu  !  quam  deploranda,  deplorataque.)  who  expired  at  Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  Sept.  15,  1S28. 
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To  him  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  himself  associated,  at .the  police  board, 
with  several  of  the  wisest,  and  most  esteemed  of  his  fellow  citizens.*  It  was, 
indeed,  then  a  high  honour,  to  hold  the  situation  which  he  did.  My  father’s 
activity,  general  intelligence,  prudence,  business  habits,  and  integrity,  soon 
raised  him  to  a  leading  position  at  the  board.  He  was  for  many  years,  Con¬ 
vener  or  Chairman  of  one  of  its  most  important  and  influential  Committees. 
The  entire  confidence  of  the  electors  of  his  ward,  as  well  as  of  the  public  in 
general,  he  possessed.  This  was  evinced,  by  his  having  been  several  times 
re-elected  as  Commissioner.  And  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  this  office,  had  not  increasing  bad  health  necessitated  a  change 
of  residence,  and  thereby  disqualified  him.  He  retired  amidst  the  deep  regret 
of  his  constituents. 

Standing  high  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honourable  feeling,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  sense,  several  societies  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services,  as 
one  as  their  office-bearers  ;  and  many  were  the  private  trusts,  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  borne,  devolved,  I  might  almost  say,  pressed  on  him.f  How  well — 
how  conscientiously  and  humanely — he  discharged  these,  survivors  can  tell. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  1812,  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Thom’s  active  and 
useful  career,  disease  attacked  him  unexpectedly,  and  while  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  best  health.  Strangulated  hernia,  which  rendered  necessary 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  paralytic  seizure 
prostrated  his  powers,  and  impaired  his  usefulness.  He  languished  in  a  state 
of  distressing  debility,  sinking  more  and  more,  until  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  17lh.  day  of  October,  1814,  when  apoplexy  suddenly,  but  gently,  stept  in 
to  grant  him  a  release  from  his  sufferings.  At  the  period  of  his  decease,  he 
had  not  quite  completed  his  fifty-first  year.  His  removal  was  much  and 
generally  lamented.  With  regret,  but  “in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection,”  his  relations,  and  a  large  number  of  attached  fellow  citizens, 
deposited  his  remains  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  +  in  a  burial- 
place  purchased  by  him  from  the  heritors  of  the  Barony  Parish — situated 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Kentigem,  and  almost 
close  to  the  grave  of  the  celebrated  and  ill-fated,  Edward  Irving. 

Some  general  remarks,  concerning  the  character  of  my  father,  seem  appro¬ 
priately  to  come  in  here. 

Politically  considered,  Mr.  Thom  was,  what  in  days  that  are  long  bygone 
was  denominated  a  democrat.  And  owing  to  the  firmness  and  decision  with 
which  he  avowed  his  sentiments,  and  the  upright  consistency  with  which  he 
acted  on  them,  he  at  first  laboured  under  the  suspicions,  and  was  for  a  time 
exposed  to  all  the  persecutions,  petty  and  otherwise,  which  persons  holding 
liberal  opinions  were,  sixty  years  ago,  obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  to.  He 
was  one  of  those,  who,  in  1792,  had  the  courage  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
Glasgow  Reformers,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lambton,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  by  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  son  of  that  gentleman,  at  the  banquet  given 
to  him,  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  in  1834.- — III,  however,  should  we  dis¬ 
charge  our  duty  to  our  parent,  and  unjustly  should  we  deal  with  his  memory, 
if  we  left  it  to  he  supposed,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  any  of  the  qualities 
of  the  demagogue — that  decision  in  politics  was  united  in  him  to  a  violent 
and  turbulent  temper,  or  rendered  him  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  procedure. 
Well  did  his  contemporaries  know  the  contrary.  Nothing  in  Cicero  and 
Sallust’s  descriptions  of  a  Cataline  could  apply  to  him.  With  a  firmness  of 


*  Among  these  may  he  mentioned,  that  honest  man  and  sterling  patriot,  Alexander  Oswald, 
Esq.,  of  Sliieldliall,  father  of  James  Oswald,  Esq  ,  of  Aucliincruive,  long  M.  P.  for  the  City  of 
Glasgow. — Mr.  Oswald  was  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Essay  on  “  Common 
Sense.” 

t  Besides  my  own  personal  recollections  on  the  subject,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  number  of 
powers  of  attorney,  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  affairs  of  friends  which,  subse¬ 
quently  to  my  father’s  death,  1  found  among  his  papers. 

t  This  was  for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  Church  of  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow;  and,  as  the 
‘Laigli  Barony  Kirk,”  is  most  powerfully  and  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
ascinating  novel  of  “  Rob  B  oy.” 
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character  which  no  opposition  and  no  sufferings  could  shake, — with  undaunted 
courage,  and  with  an  uprightness  which  never  permitted  him  to  have  recourse 
to  tortuous  and  time-serving  expedients, — he  combined  a  gentleness  of  spirit, 
and  a  moderation  of  conduct,  which  at  any  time,  and  especially  at  such  a  time 
are  rare,  consequently  remarkable,  and  above  all  decidedly  praiseworthy.  Every 
thing  at  the  sera  of  which  we  are  speaking,  1792, j  3,  was  in  extremes. 
Mutual  exasperation  of  political  parties  was  one  of  its  most  painful  character¬ 
istics.  Aristocrats  positively  hated  democrats ;  and  by  democrats  was  this 
feeling  of  hatred  retorted  with  interest.  Scarcely  did  any  man  seem  capable 
of  making  allowances  for  the  education,  prejudices,  and  circumstances  of  his 
neighbour.  The  French  Revolution,  that  political  and  social  volcano,  had 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom,  and  brought  to  the  surface,  the  very  worst  passions — 
the  diabolical  instincts  of  human  nature.  A  desire  to  have  recourse  to  violence, 
in  putting  down  their  political  opponents,  was  common  to  both  parties.  John 
Thom’s  conduct  was  all  the  while  calm,  mild,  and  conciliatory.*  With 
men  of  violence  he  refused  to  cast,  in  hk  lot.  The  Meeting  of  the  British 
Convention  at  Edinburgh,  in  1  793,  4,  be  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  ; 
and  its  wild  and  chimerical,  because  impracticable,  (although,  perhaps,  honestly 
meant)  schemes,  he  utterly  discountenanced  and  repudiated.  Nothing  but 
calm,  earnest,  forcible  remonstrances  with  the  Government  of  the  day,  met 
his  ideas  of  what  was  then  incumbent  on  reformers.  The  public,  he  contended, 
should  be  enlightened — honestly  zealously,  and  perseveringly,  but  prudently 
enlightened — as  to  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  made  then 
but  too  apparent  in  its  practical  workings — as  to  the  remedies  required  for 
these — and  as  to  the  proper  means  of  applying  them.  But  nothing  more. 
Every  thing,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  left  to  time,  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  With  an  educated  people,  with  a  free  press,  with  the  right  of 
petition  and  remonstrance,  and  with  our  valuable  institutions  defective  although 
in  many  respects  they  might  be,  he  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  success.  The 
greatest  integrity,  however,  could  not  at  first  shield  Mr.  Thom  from  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  party.  His  moderation,  the}'  could  neither  understand, 
nor  appreciate.  It  was  enough  with  many  democrats — some  of  them  truly 
honest  men — to  condemn  my  father,  that  although  content  to  suffer  for  the 
avowal  of  his  opinions,  he  was  not  prepared  to  employ  violence  in  their  support. 
Hence,  what  in  him  sprang  from  moderation — -from  Christian  principle — 
and  from  a  calmer  and  more  profound  view  of  human  nature,  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  human  society,  than  was  at  that  period  taken  by  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  was  by  many,  professing  sentiments  similar  to  his  own,  set  down  to 
the  score  of  cowardice.  Probably,  some  who  did  not  know  him,  might  even 
suspect  him  of  time-serving.  I'o  all  such  charges,  and  to  every  surmise  of  bis 
having  been  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  a  life  of  firm  and  undeviating, 
although  moderate  assertion  of  liberal  sentiments — an  open  avowal  from  which, 
although  at  the  expense  of  much  personal  feeling,  and  the  incurring  of  con¬ 
siderable  losses,  he  never  shrank — and  a  confidence,  like  that  of  his  friend, 
Thomas  Muir, f  and  expressed  with  equal  decision,  that  “  the  good  cause  of 

*  The  following  little  anecdote,  once  related  to  me  by  him,  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
this. — “  Owing  to  the  exasperated  state  of  parties,  my  friends  and  myself  had  heen  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  Exchange  Reading  Room,  on  account  of  our  political  sentiments.”  (1793.)  “We 
immediately  summoned,  and  held  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  another  institution  of 
a  kindred  nature.  At  that  meeting  it  was  proposed,  as  one  of  our  fundamental  laws,  that  •  no 
aristocrat  should  be  eligible  as  a  member,  or  become  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  association.’  To  this  proposal,  I  at  once,  and  unhesitatingly  demurred.  I  said,  that 
'it  struck  me  as  not  only  savouring  of  revenge,  but  as  inconsistent  with  our  own  professed 
principles.  We  had  heen  made  the  victims  of  harsh  and  illiberal  treatment.  Let  us  not  stultify 
ourselves,  and  justify  what  our  political  adversaries  had  done  to  us,  by  pursuing  a  similar  course 
towards  them.’ — My  opposition  was  in  vain.  The  motion  was  carried  against  me.  Thencefor¬ 
ward,  I  saw  that  I  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  party;  and  they,  certainly,  did 
not  possess  mine.  However,  as  I  approved  of  their  objects  generally,  and  as  I  believed  them,  in 
spite  of  their  hot-headedness  and  violence,  to  he  worthy  and  honest  men,  I  did  not  withdraw; 
but  continued  for  many  years  to  frequent  the  room,  and  pay  my  annual  subscription.” 

t  None  could  admire  Mr.  Muir’s  integrity,  or  respect  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  more  highly 
than  did  my  father.  Nay,  I  have  heard  him  admit,  that  in  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of 
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reform  would  ultimately  prevail” — afforded  the  best  reply.  Mr.  Thom  was  not 
a  man  of  violence,  but  he  had  emphatically  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  He  could, 
when  necessary,  openly  and  unhesitatingly  avow  what  he  thought;  and  he 
could  patiently  take  the  consequences.* *  His  character,  as  a  politician,  1  can 
from  recollections  of  my  own  illustrate.  When  telling  him  some  of  the  day¬ 
dreams  which  a  perusal  of  the  classics,  and  of  such  books  as  the  late  Sir  Janies 
Macintosh’s  V  indicia;  Gallicce,  had  inspired  me  with,  he  has  said  tome: — 
“  Violence  in  politics  is  most  distasteful  to  me.  Even  anxious  as  1  am,  to  see 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government  prevail,  I  would  not  do,  I  would  not 
sanction  others  in  doing,  the  slightest  injury  to  one  of  my  fellow  men,  in  order 
to  promote  it.  Leave  matters  to  time,  David.  If  violence  be  resorted  to,  with 
a  view  to  advance  even  the  cause  of  truth — the  cause  of  what  is  right  and  de¬ 
sirable — not  more  inconsistent  is  such  procedure  with  Christianity,  than  is  it 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  professed  object.  All  premature  reforms  are  apt 
to  be  short-lived.  Let  public  opinion  precede  legislative  enactments,  and  the 
law  thus  merely  give  form  and  authority  to  what  is  already  the  matured  con¬ 
viction  of  the  people,  and  we  get  on.  Acting  otherwise,  rash  innovations  are 
hut  too  likely  to  be  followed  by  retrogression  ;  nay,  may  lead  even  to  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  despotic  powers  which,  as  having  long  lain  in  abeyance,  might 
appear  to  have  altogether  passed  away.’’ — How  much  do  I  owe  to  my  dear 
father’s  advice  and  suggestions  in  such  matters ! — .Such  sentiments  as  those 
which  1  have  quoted,  may  not  now  be  uncommon  ;  but  looking  back  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  by  how  very  few  of  the  parties  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  great 
political  struggle,  were  they  even  conceived  of,  much  less  held  and  maintained. 
— My  father  loved  our  British  institutions,  with  all  their  defects.  Their  ame¬ 
lioration,  not  their  destruction,  was  one  of  the  wishes  nearest  and  dearest  to 
his  heart.  The  tom-foolery  of  French  Republican  names  and  practices,  his 
strong,  shrewd,  common  sense,  always  kept  him  aloof  from.  War,  lie  abhorred  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  patriotically  desirous  to  see  the  French  driven  back 
from  our  shores, — not  insensible  to  the  glory  which  our  naval  victories,  and  the 
triumphs  of  our  arms  by  land,  had  been  the  means  of  achieving  ; — and  grate¬ 
ful  to  both  services,  for  these  exertions  of  theirs  by  which,  under  God,  our  pri¬ 
vileges  civil  and  religious  bad  been  secured  to  us,  be  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  up  arms.  He  conceived  that  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  however 


Mr.  Muir’s  abilities,  while  at  College,  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  mistaken.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  lie  had  underrated  them.  After  coming  to  the  bar,  that  gentleman,  in  Dr.  M'Gill,  of 
Ayr's  trial,  (see  the  Doctor’s  able  and  learned,  hut  not  less  heavy  than  Socinian  work,  on  the 
Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  17SG,  and  Burns’  Poems,) before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  in 
the  case  of  two  soldiers  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Justiciary  Court  at  Glasgow,  had  displayed  an 
eloquence,  and  general  forensic  talents,  for  the  possession  of  which,  no  one  previously  had  given 
him  the  slightest  credit.  But,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Muir,  in  my  father’s  opinion,  was  too  much 
of  an  enthusiast.  He  was  apt  to  overlook  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  cooler  judgments  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  to  rush  to  conclusions  which,  could  they  have  been  realized,  would  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  peace  of  Society.  My  father,  with  many  others,  considering  that  Mr.  Muir  had,  by 
several  rash  and  injudicious  steps,  not  only  produced  results  disastrous  to  himself,  but  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  which  he  was  sincerely  desirous  to  promote,  deprecated  the  popular 
cause  being  entrusted  to  his  leadership. — None  could  more  decidedly  and  feelingly  condemn,  the 
harsh  and  brutal  usage  which,  after  his  trial  and  conviction  for  sedition,  (1793,)  that  gentleman 
met  with,  than  did  my  honoured  parent. 

*  Mr.  Thom  was  the  near  relative  of  one  who  has  acquired  the  rank  and  character  of  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  Scottish  people.  I  allude  to  Robert  Thom,  a  good  man  who 
was  shot  at  Polmadie,  near  Glasgow,  May  lltli,  1G85,  for  adhering  to  the  “  Cause  of  Covenanted 
Reformation,”  and  refusing  to  pray  for  King  James  VII;  and  whose  remains,  with  those  of 
Thomas  Cook,  and  John  Urie,  barbarously  murdered  on  the  same  occasion,  were  deposited  under 
“the  martyrs’  stone”  in  Catlicart  Church  Yard.  The  details  of  the  case,  which  are  briefly  adverted 
to  in  “The  Cloud  of  ’Witnesses,’’  will  be  found  set  down  at  full  length,  in  Wodrow’s  “History 
of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,”  during  the  persecuting  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
Janies  II.,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  250,  251,  of  Burns’  edition,  Glasgow,  1S3S  See  also  p.  17,  of  the  same 
volume.  Although  admiring  his  relation’s  honesty,  respecting  the  firmness  and  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  maintained  his  principles,  and  condemning  the  atrocities  of  the  Stuart  adminis¬ 
tration,  my  father  with  equal  decision,  condemned  that  principle  of  armed  resistance  to  "the 
powers  that  he,”  and  disposition  to  take  the  sword  for  the  promotion  of  what  was  deemed  to  be 
truth,  of  which  the  R  obert  Thom  of  that  period,  in  common  with  his  party,  was  a  supporter. — 
By  the  by,  one  of  my  mother’s  ancestors,  Mr.  William  Falconer,  of  Hamilton,  although  not  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  marlijr,  ranks  among  the  confessors  of  the  period  in  question.  Wodrow,  Burn’s 
edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  247,  and  vol.  iv.p.  190. 
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useful  and  honourable,  and  however  necessary,  secularly  considered,  in  the 
present  state  of  Society,  was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Matt, 
xxvi.  51 — 53,  John  xviii.  36.* — The  rights,  privileges  and  claims  of  others, 
whatever  might  be  their  opposition  to  himself  in  civil  or  religious  matters, 
John  Thom  always  had  a  most  tender  and  sacred  regard  for.  In  all  social 
changes — -even  in  the  removal  of  proved  and  acknowledged  abuses — he  insisted 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  every  one — that  vested  rights  should  be  respect¬ 
ed — and  that  public  improvements  should  be  postponed,  rather  than  carried  by 
acts  which  might  have  even  the  semblance  of  violence  and  oppression.  “No 
man,  be  he  great  or  small — he  he  aristocrat  or  democrat — should,  even  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  manifest  utility,  be  deprived  of  his  property',  without  adequate  com¬ 
pensation.’’  C.  J.  Fox’s  well-known  idea,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  principles  of 
public  and  private  morals,  was  his.  My  father  s  mode  of  thinking  as  to  topics  of 
great  and  stirring  interest  may  be  best  exemplified,  by  quoting  his  language  in  re¬ 
ference  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade :  “  Do  justice  to  the  slave,  certainly.  Let 
the  accursed  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  bones,  be  at  once  abolished;  and  let 
slavery — man’s  claim  to  hold  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  to  treat  as  if  he  were 
a  portion  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  his  fellow  man — with  all  its  attendant 
abominations,  as  unjust/  as  nefarious,  as  brutalizing,  as  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  be  banished  completely  and  for  ever  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  see  that,  in  doing  justice  to  the  slave,  you  do  justice  also  to  the  slave 
owner.  Make  not  men,  whom  you  have  encouraged,  nay  urged  to  invest  their 
capital  in  this  loathesome  species  of  property,  and  to  whom  you  have  guaranteed 
its  possession,  the  sport  of  your  caprice,  and  the  victims  of  your  fit  of  tardy 
national  repentance.  Put  down  the  slave  trade.  Liberate  the  slave.  But  in 
doing  so,  take  for  the  model  of  your  procedure,  the  conduct  of  King  David,  in 
the  matter  of  the  threshing  floor,  cattle,  and  implements,  of  Araunah,  the 
Jebusite.’’f  To  us  now,  there  is  no  novelty  in  such  language  and  such  opinions. 
Our  parliamentary  compensation  of  £20,000,000  sterling  to  the  British  planter, 
when  emancipation  was  conceded  to  the  slave, — an  act  which  constitutes  not 
the  least  of  England’s  glories — stamps  my  honoured  relation’s  views  as  having 
been,  in  1836,  those  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  But  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  sentiments  just  quoted,  were  cherished  by  him  as  far  back  as 
1790.  At  that  period,  he  had  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who  were  like- 
minded  and  sympathized  with  him.  Scarcely  was  anything  then  to  be  beard 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  demand  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  dogged  and  sullen  utterance  of  a  determination  uncompromisingly  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  by  parties  who  deemed  its  perpetuation  essential,  not  merely  to  the 
well-being,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  our  West-Indian  Colonies.  Interesting, 
surely,  is  it  to  think,  that  at  this  long  by -past  period  of'  extremes,  when  men 
were  positively  deaf  to  the  strongest  arguments  proceeding  from  the  side  that 


*  There  were  several  points  in  regard  to  which  my  father,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreed  with  the 
Quakers.  Particularly,  he  looked  on  war,  anion  warlike  operations  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
unchristian.  Not,  however,  that  he  denied  the  use  or  necessity  of  military  power.  Christian 
principles,  he  always  contended,  must  not  he  confounded  with  those  of  the  present  world.  John 
xviii.  36.  “In  the  case  of  the  resistance  of  the  American  Colonies,  now  the  United  States,  to 
Great  Britain,  I  distinguish  between  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  means  by  which  tliey 
carried  it;  and  between  what  human  and  patriotic  principles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christian 
principles,  on  the  other,  dictated.  In  taking  up  arms,  and  achieving  their  independence  by  main 
force,  they  acted  rightly  as  human  beings  ;  but  on  the  maxims  enunciated  by  the  Son  of  God, 
Matt.  y.  3S — 48,  and  according  to  the  law  of  love,  Rom.  xiii.  10,  they  never  can  be  justified. ” 
Thus,  in  one  particular  instance,  he  anticipated  that  doctrine  of  the  essential  antagonism  sub¬ 
sisting  between  human  and  divine  principles,  to  which,  when  observed  by  myself,  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  the  name  of  “  Divine  Inversion."  Would  my  father,  holding  the  sentiments  which 
he  did,  if  he  had  lived,  have  become  a  member  of  a  “  Peace  Society  ?”  I  am  dubious.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  societies,  if  feasible.  I  am  certain  he  would  have  prayed  for.  But  with  human 
nature,  constituted  as  it  is,  staring  him  in  the  face.  Titus  iii  3,  James  iv.  1,  and  the  impossibility 
of  human  nature  ever,  while  it  lasts,  casting  off  its  essential  properties,  iaid  down  as  an  avion 
of  God  s  word,  Jer.  xiii.  23,  Matt.  xii.  25 — 29,  must  he  not  have  regarded  the  anticipations  of 
human  benevolence,  in  reference  to  the  cessation  of  “wars  and  fightings  among  men."  as  at  the 
best,  but  a  dream  ? 
t  2  Sam.  xxiv.  IS — 25. 
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was  opposed  to  them,  and  when  enthusiasm  or  self-interest  ruled  public  opinion, 
there  were  a  few  who  could  look  calmly  and  impartially  at  both  sides  of  a  much- 
vexed  question — could  reconcile  the  most  intense  hatred  of  slavery,  with  an 
equally  intense  hatred  of  whatever  was  at  variance  with  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  justice,  and  common  honesty — and  could  thus  pave  the  way  for  those 
matured  convictions  of  their  countrymen,  which  weie  destined  to  be  embodied 
in  an  act  of  the  legislature,  at  a  future  day.* — Pursuing  such  a  course,  holding 
such  sentiments,  and  influenced  by  motives  at  once  just,  wise  and  honourable, 
it  will  not  surprise  my  readers  to  be  told  that,  while  Mr.  I’hom  was  the  friend 
and  associate  of  determined  but  moderate  and  patriotic  reformers,  with  many 
gentlemen  of  opposite  political  sentiments,  he  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
timacy.  After  the  first  explosion  of  party  feeling — after  the  first  access  of  the 
revolutionary  fever — was  over,  even  conservatives  felt  constrained  to  admire  a 
man,  in  whom  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution  were  found  united  to  an 
equal  degree  of  cauiion  ;  and  whose  ardent  love  of  reform  had  not  blinded  him 
to  the  fundamental  excellence  of  those  institutions  which  he  wished  to  see 
ameliorated.  Such  parties  might  still  continue  to  dislike  Mr.  Thom’s  senti¬ 
ments,  as  a  whole;  but  they  could  not  help  observing,  that  in  him  they  were 
perfectly  compatible  with  his  being  a  good  man,  and  a  good  citizen.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  men,  on  both  sides  of  politics,  who  lamented  his  death,  and  tes¬ 
tified  their  respect  by  attending  his  funeral,  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  character. 

In  a  literay  point  of  view,  1  experience  some  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my 
father.  Although  a  great  reader,  and  stored  as  to  his  mind  with  much  varied 
and  useful  information,  the  original  defects  of  his  education  clung  to  him  to 
the  last.  The  incessant  demands  ul  business  too  on  his  time  and  attention, 
and  the  many  public  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge,  active  as  he  was,  sadly 
interfered  with  that  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  that  gratification  of  his  literary 
tastes  of  which  he  was  so  desirous.  I  learned  from  him,  that  between  1787 
and  1792,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  scraps  of  poetry, 
( jeux  d’espril,)  as  well  as  letters,  and  short  essays  to  the  Glasgow  newspapers. 
A  number  of  old  Glasgow  journals,  belonging  to  the  period  in  question,  I  have 
had  in  my'  possession;  but  in  consequence  of  any  productions  of  my  father’s 
which  they  might  contain,  not  having  been  marked,  I  long  since  abandoned 
all  attempts  at  identifying  them.  Several  manuscripts  of  his,  1  have.  They 
consist  of  poems,  political  diatribes,  and  essays  and  letters  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  None  of  them  ate  in  such  a  state  exactly,  as  to  justify  me  in  pub¬ 
lishing  them  without  revision;  indeed,  without  their  having  been  subjected  to 
much  correction,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  curtailment.  Should  the  respected 

*  The  immediate  emancipation  of  the  grown-up  negro,  inured  to  slavery,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  my  father  regarded  as  a  positive  evil.  With  the  education  of  a  slave,  he 
was  satisfied,  came  the  low  and  debased  feelings  and  inclinations  of  aslave, — came,  likewise,  an 
almost  necessary  sense  of  dependence.  So  much  so,  that  nominally  to  emancipate  such  parties 
was,  in  his  apprehension,  a  burlesque  on  liberty,  no  less  than  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty  to  those 
to  whom  the  boon  was  vouchsafed.  The  ivy  requires  support;  and  how  is  it  to  stand,  when  the 
sturdy  oak  on  wiiich  it  formerly  leaned,  and  around  which  it  had  entwined  itself,  is  at  once  and 
rudely  withdrawn  ?  Ardently,  therefore,  did  he  desire  to  see  steps  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
prepare  the  slave  for  freedom.  The  exertions  of  the  Moravians,  and  other  missionaries,  in  this 
respect,  he  highly  prized.  The  conduct  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  rendering 
free  all  negroes,  and  coloured  persons,  born  within  their  territory,  after  the  passing  of  their  act, 
leaving  it  to  proprietors  of  grown-up  negroes,  if  they  saw  meet,  to  manumit  them,  and  to  all  such 
negroes  the  power  of  purchasing  their  own  freedom,  he  looked  on  as,  all  circumstances  consi 
dered,  a  proper  and  judicious  measure.  Had  he  lived,  it  strikes  me,  that  of  the  principle  of 
apprenticeship's  applicable  to  many  of  our  colonies,  lie  would  have  approved,  however  objec¬ 
tionable  he  may  have  deemed  certain  of  its  provisions.  I  am  sure,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  of  Antigua,  in  dispensing  with  the  apprenticeship  system  altogether,  and  at  once 
emancipating  their  coloured  population,  on  the  ground  of  its  high  moral,  intellectual,  and  reli¬ 
gious  character,  would  have  met  with  his  unqualified  approbation.  It  was  solely  the  good  of  the 
negro  himself,  that,  as  respects  this  matter,  lie  thought  of. — Before  my  father’s  death,  the  process 
of  preparation  of  the  negro  for  manumission,  by  religious  training  and  otherwise,  had  in  several 
colonies  begun  ;  and  after  his  death,  it  was  carried  on.  Still,  after  all,  it  maybe  suspected,  that 
there  was,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  an  undue  precipi  ancy  in  the  final 
step.  A  little  longer  delay  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been  advisable  and  advantageous. 
Emancipation  was  certainly  an  act  of  justice  to  the  negro.  Tardy  it  maybe.  But  has  he — 
especially  if  of  mature  age  before  the  passing  of  the  act, — been  in  all  respects  benefitted  by  the 
change  ?  I  fear  not. 
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Editor  of  the  “  Universalist  ”  consider  any  tiling  from  my  father’s  pen,  as 
worthy  of  insertion,  I  may  at  some  future  period  solicit  a  place  for  ene  or  two 
of  them  in  his  pages.  Their  literary  characteristics  may  be  briefly  stated. — 
Imagination,  to  a  certain  degree,  they  all  display.  Sweetness,  pathos,  and 
occasionally  a  gleam  of  sublimity,  strike  me  as  distinguishing  his  poetical  effu¬ 
sions.  His  prose  writings  are  clear,  manly,  and  judicious.  Eloquent, — it  may 
be  sometimes  a  little  diffuse:  always,  however,  sensible,  and  to  the  point.  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  singularly  nervous  and  spirited.  They  are  not,  I  admit, 
very  artistic  in  their  structure;  and  they  want  that  polish  which  practice  and 
leisure,  (alas  !  Mr.  Thom  had  not  much  of  that,)  alone  can  impart.  Yet  their 
writer  was  far  from  “being  devoid  of  taste.  Traces  of  it — untutored,  to  be  sure 
— are  unmistakably  perceptible  in  all  that  he  ever  composed.  His  original 
classic  education  although  limited,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  elegancies  of 
French  diction,  aided  by  native  tact,  sufficed  to  preserve  him  from  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  language. 

Mr.  Thom’s  personal  appearance  was  most  prepossessing.  He  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  neat,  without  being  finical  in  his  attire.  Somewhat  short  of 
stature — not  quite  five  feet,  six  inches  in  height* — he  was  full,  without  being 
corpulent,  and  was  endowed  with  an  almost  faultless  symmetry  of  form.  His 
face  in  early  life,  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  last  illness,  could  not  but  be  con¬ 
sidered  handsome.  The  several  features  were  good.  There  was  complete  har¬ 
mony  among  them.  And  the  tout-ensemble  was  most  attractive  and  impressive. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  feminine  about  his  aspect.  It  denoted  frankness, 
benevolence,  manliness  and  intelligence.  Peculiar  modesty  was  expressed  by  it. 
The  sweetness  of  his  smile,  I  shall  never  forget.  Occasionally,  his  countenance 
might  have  been  regarded  as  that  of  a  proud  man.  Seldom  however.  And 
never,  except  in  self-  defence.  The  forward  and  the  assuming,  he  certainly, 
by  his  look,  could  keep  at  a  distance.  Affectionate  as  he  was  by  nature,  and 
unwilling  to  create  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  that  man  must  have 
been  but  a  poor  phvsiognomist,  who  failed  to  discover  in  the  mild  and  benevolent 
features  of  John  Thom,  indications  of  decided  self-respect — a  deep,  although 
subdued  sense  of  personal  dignity.  To  his  features,  his  character  exactly  cor¬ 
responded.  Affections  the  most  powerful  were  inherent  in  his  nature.  His 
was  a  benevolence  which  never  could  be  satisfied,  except  when  he  was  engaged 
in  doing  good.  The  law  of  kindness  dwelt  in  his  heart,  and  the  language  of  kind¬ 
ness  flowed  from  his  lips.  But  his  kindness  was  not  confined  to  feelings  and 
words.  It  evinced  itself  in  a  humane  consideration  for  the  condition  and  wants  of 
others  ;  and  in  a  tender  desire  as  far  as  he  could  to  remove,  or  at  least  alleviate 
their  sufferings.  He  was,  without  any  shew,  and  without  the  boastful  spirit 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  language,  the  realization  of  Terence’s  Homo  sum  : 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Generosity  in  him  went  hand  in  hand  with 
benevolence;  although  both  were  under  the  control,  incessantly,  of  a  strict  and 
efficient  sense  of  justice.  Disinterestedness  of  motives,  whether  his  aims  were 
public  or  private,  formed  one  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics.  Indeed,  he 
was,  in  his  whole  conduct,  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men,  whom  I  have  ever  met 
witli.f  He  was  fair  and  candid  in  his  judgments  respecting  human  character, 
and  human  actions.  In  this  respect  he  was  no  Joseph  Surface:  for  he  no  less 
abhorred,  and  guarded  against  scandal  and  detraction  on  his  own  part,  than  he 
was  careful  to  put  down  every  exhibition  of  it  on  the  part  of  others.*  Need 
I  add,  that  he  was  singularly  free  from  petty  and  spitefid  feelings?  Although 
the  opposite  of  servile  or  cringing,  he  was  preeminently  courteous  :§  courteous 


*  He,  in  point  of  height  and  make,  took  after  his  mother.  His  father  was  a  tall  man,  six  feet 
high,  I  am  told;  and  all  bearing  his  name  whom  I  have  seen,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
been  tall  likewise. 

+  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  his  son  Robert,  the  late  Consul  at  Ningpo,  strik¬ 
ingly  resembled  him. 

J  One  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  could  give;  but  I  suppress  it,  as  it  might  appear  to 
involve  self-commendation. 

5  1  Peter  iii.  8. 
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to  the  beggar,  no  less  than  to  his  superiors  and  equals.* * * §  Most  forgiving  was 
he  in  his  temper.  I  have  never  known  one  who  was  more  disposed  and  prepared 
to  act  almost  literally  on  our  Saviour’s  precept,  as  to  the  pardoning  of  offences, 
even  to  seventy  times  seven.  Nor  was  this 'the  result  of  apathy.  So  far  was 
he  from  being  insensible  to  insults  and  injuries,  that  few  men  were  naturally 
more  alive  to  them,  or  felt  them  more  keenly.  Had  not  higher  principles 
interfered  and  imposed  a  habitual  restraint  on  his  angry  passions,  I  question 
much  when  I  consider  the  ill  usage,  and  monstrous  ingratitude  to  which  he 
was  but  too  frequently  subjected,  if  even  the  almost  boundless  benevolence  of 
his  nature  could,  in  many  cases,  have  sufficed  to  curb  his  resentment. f  But 
the  heavenly  mind  of  Christ  was  m  him  very  powerful.  Acquainted  with  self 
in  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel,  humbled  under  a  sense  of  his  own  short¬ 
comings  and  infirmities,  and  constantly  recognising  salvation  as  wholly  of 
grace  through  the  abounding  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  could  forgive 
the  trespasses  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  that  Saviour  who  had  freely  forgiven 
him.  Was  not  this  magnanimity,  in  the  true  and  Christian  sense  of  the  term?]: 
11  e  was  a  man  of  truth.  The  frankness  that  beamed  from  his  countenance, 
was  the  exact  index  of  the  openness  of  his  heart.  Integrity  and  punctuality 
he  displayed  in  all  his  commercial  transactions.  Small,  comparatively,  as  was 
his  capital,  his  mercantile  credit  always  stood  high  ;  and  never  higher  than 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Honourable  feelings  distinguished  him.  He  loathed 
and  kept  aloof  from  all  that  was  mean  and  tricky.  You  felt  almost  instinct¬ 
ively,  when  brought  into  contact  with  him,  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  you 
could  confide. §  High  moral  courage  was  in  him  blended  with  extreme  caution. 
He  had  a  nice  and  delicate  sense  of  propriety.  And,  as  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  he  was  modest  and  pure  in  his  whole  deportment.  Unbecoming 
and  offensive  expressions  as  well  as  actions,  he  was  peculiarly  on  his  guard 
against.  Self-diffident  and  self-disparaging  he  was.  Not  obtrusively  and 
hypocritically  so;  but  in  his  inmost  heart  [|  Indeed,  the  sense  of  self-deprecia¬ 
tion  he  carried  perhaps  to  excess.  It  was  considered  by  some  of  his  best 
friends,  that  through  the  timidity  which  was  the  offspring  of  his  self-distrust, 
he  lost  opportunities  of  bettering  his  temporal  circumstances  which  men  of 
vastly  inferior  talents,  hut  of  far  more  sanguine  temperament,  and  endowed  with 


*  1  Peter,  ii.  17. 

f  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  I  have  remarked  a  Are  ill  his  eye,  and  a  flash  of  indignation 
gleaming  from  his  countenance,  particularly  on  tile  sight  or  recital  of  any  act  of  meanness  or 
wickedness,  so  very  marked,  as  has  made  me  suspect  that  angry  passions  of  considerable  strength 
lay  slumbering  in  his  bosom .  Since  his  death,  and  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
enchanting  tale,  entitled  “  A  Legend  of  Montrose,”  I  have  had  my  suspicions  confirmed,  by  being 
made  aware  that  he  was  descended,  and  not  very  remotely  either,  from  the  individual  to  whom 
that  celebrated  author  has -assigned  the  fictitious  appellation  of  ‘Allan  MacAulay,”  and  whose 
violence  of  temper  is,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Novelist,  grievously  exaggerated.  See  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Ardvorliel’s,  letter,  prefixed  lo  the  later  editions  of  the  “Legend.”  Also,  Bishop 
Wishent's  “  Memoirs,”  and  Mark  Napier’s  “  Montrose.”  Inheriting  Major  Stewards  blood,  it 
is  but  too  probable,  that  Mr.  Thom  inherited  also  naturally  some  of  his  spirit.  This,  however,  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  ary  unseemly  ebullition  of  temper,  on  the  part  of  my  father,  I  never 
witnessed.  If  the  lion  was  there,  he  was  lulled  to  sleep.  (. Assonpl )  My  honoured  parent 
seemed  to  me  to  have  all  his  passions,  especially  the  angry  ones,  ever  under  the  most  rigorous 
and  efficient  control. 

j  Have  my  readers  ever  seen  Soame  Jenyns’  interesting  treatise  on  the  “  Internal  Evidences  of 
Christianity  ?  ” 

§  An  English  gentleman,  not  only  of  superior  talents  and  occupying  considerable  rank  in 
society,  but  standing  high  likewise  on  the  ground  of  moral  and  religious  qualities,  who  had  had 
commercial  dealings  with  my  father  for  a  long  series  of  years,  remarked  when  his  grave  was 
pointed  out  by  a  friend,  “There  lies  one  of  the  most  honourably-minded  men — perhaps  ,  the  most 
honourably-minded  man — whom  I  ever  knew.” 

||  Here,  again,  his  son,  Eobert,  bore  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  him.  Scare -ly  ever  have  I 
encountered  such  modesty— such  self-diffidence— such  self-disparaging  tendencies,  combined  with 
such  talents,  as  in  the  person  of  my  brother.  At  a  time  when  his  services  were  rewarded  with 
the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign  and  country,  and  when  his  progress  in  Chinese  literature  was 
extorting  applause  from  the  most  distinguished  Sinologues  of  England  and  the  Continent,  in  his 
most  secret  and  confidential  letters  to  me,  lie  was  continually  speaking  with  generous  enthusiasm 
of  paities  whom  he  deemed  his  superiors  in  ability  and  attainments,  was  underrating  himself  as 
com  oared  with  them,  and  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  next  to  nothing,  in  cases  where  parties 
competent  to  judge  were  satisfied  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal. 
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a  larger  measure  of  self-conceit,*  would  with  avidity  have  seized  on.  He 
timorously  shrank  back  from  embarking  in  new  undertakings,  even  where  the 
prospect  of  success  appeared  to  others  the  most  promising.  All  this  was  in 
his  case  the  more  remarkable,  as  bis  moral  courage  was  undoubted — as  his 
activity  of  mind  was  prodigious — and  as  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  when  he  did 
exert  it,  was  great  and  almost  uniformly  successful.  What  damped  his  mer¬ 
cantile  energies?  Could  it  be  conviction  of  the  necessity  uf  learning  a  new 
business  through  losses,  and,  perhaps,  even  entire  failure?  Could  it  be  the 
risk  of  sullying  his  fair  fame,  and  bringing  reproach  on  his  Christian  profes¬ 
sion,  by  consequent  inability  to  satisfy  his  creditors  ?  Could  it  be,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  himself  unwarranted,  as  a  follower  of  the  Lamb,  to  step  out  of  his  own 
sphere,  and  outrun  God  in  the  course  of  his  adorable  providence?  These 
queries,  I  am  unable  to  satisfy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  preferred  continuing 
to  prosecute  a  business  which  he  knew,  to  engaging,  with  slender  resources, 
in  one  that  he  knew  not.  And  that  in  the  estimation  of  many,  thus  acting, 
he  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  interests :  it  having  been  next  to  impossible  for 
him,  with  his  superior  abilities,  in  their  opinion,  not  to  have  succeeded  in 
becoming  a  richer  man  than  he  actually  was. — There  was  no  defect  of  firmness, 
on  my  father’s  part.  Altogether,  especially  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  very 
cautious  and  deliberate  before  coming  to  a  conclusion,  when  his  resolution  was 
once  taken  he  adhered  to  it  with  a  pertinacity,  which  sometimes  might  seem 
to  approach  to  the  confines  of  obstinacy.  He  had  strong  domestic  affections, 
but  most  judicious  was  he  in  the  display  of  them.  He  combined  firmness, 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  in  his  treatment  of  his  children.  As  to  what  he 
was  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  after  the  facts  already  submitted  to  the 
reader,  a  very  few  words  will  be  enough.  He  had  strong  common  sense.  He 
observed  quickly  and  accurately  ;  and  was  capable  of  sound,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
found  reflection.  His  mind  was  a  large  and  comprehensive  one ;  be  had 
great  powers  of  generalization  ;  and  if  in  respect  to  dialectic  skill  and  meta¬ 
physical  acumen,  he  yielded  the  palm  of  superiority  to  many,  his  faculties  of 
logic  and  analysis  were  far  from  being  the  least  prominent  of  his  intellectual 
characteristics.  He  was  gifted  with  much  natural  eloquence.  Mental 
as  well  as  bodily  activity  has  been  more  than  once,  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
memoir,  referred  to,  as  having  been  possessed  by  him  in  a  high  degree.  Amaz¬ 
ing  was  his  penetration  into  character,  and  correct  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  This  feature  of  his  mind  was  part 
and  parcel  of  that  astuteness  and  perspicacity — that  shrewdness — of  which,  like 
his  countrymen  in  general,  he  possessed  no  small  share;  although  in  him  it 
lay  embedded  in  such  a  mass  of  affection,  and  bad  drawn  over  it  a  veil  of  bene¬ 
volent  and  generous  feelings  so  dense,  as  almost  to  screen  it  from  ordinary 
observation.  A  gentle  but  marked  hint,  on  his  part,  was  sometimes  required 
to  make  individuals  aware,  that  although  great  allowances  were  being  made 
for  them  and  no  disposition  was  felt  to  do  them  any  injury,  their  characters 
and  designs  were  perfectly  understood.  It  used  to  amuse  and  instruct  me,  in 
early  life,  to  see  the  ease  with  which  my  father  could  lay  bare  the  acutest 
sophistry,  and  strip  hypocrisy  of  its  disguises  ;  and  yet  the  kindliness  of  feeling 
with  which,  all  the  while,  he  did  so.  It  was  vice,  not  the  vicious,  whom  lie 
wanted  me  to  hate.  He  never  forgot,  in  his  severest  denunciations  against  evil, 
that  he  himself  was  a  partaker  of  the  same  nature  from  which,  that  which  he 
condemned  bad  emanated.  He  had  naturally  an  almost  invincible  propensity 
to  humour,  and  a  keen  relish  for  displays  of  it  on  the  part  of  others  ;f  but  as 
too  frequently  leading  to  the  indulgence  of  malicious  feelings,!  and  as  in  many 


*  May  I  not  add,  with  more  worldly  prudence  ? 

t  His  son,  Robert,  possessed  this  quality,  in  common  with  him,  to  a  very  high  degree. 

X  With  great  kindliness,  but  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  my  father  once  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  highly  estimable  in  many  respects — esteemed  by  him  and 
esteeming  him  in  return — who  was  remarkable  for  his  inability  to  suppress  a  jest,  although  its 
utterance  might  be  at  the  expense  of  his  best  friend,  and  tend  to  wound  his  feelings,  if  not  even 
to  alienate  his  affections.  Earnestly  and  impressively  did  my  father  urge  on  me  to  take  warning 
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other  respects  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Christianity,* *  it  was 
in  him  under  strict,  constant  and  effective  restraint.!  How  incessantly  watch¬ 
ful,  indeed,  was  he  to  curb  and  keep  within  legitimate  bounds,  his  own  strong 
social  dispositions!  To  genius  he  made  no ’pretensions  ;  but  his  possession  of 
a  fair  share  of  it  was  obvious  and  acknowledged.  Originally,  as  well  as  power¬ 
fully,  could  he  think  ;  but  reckoning  “an  ounce  of  mother  wit,  worth  a  pound 
of  clergy,”  he  never  would  consent  to  forego  the  claims  of  sound  judgment, 
for  any  mere  theory  however  plausible  and  specious,  even  although  that  theory 
might  happen  to  be  his  own.  Consummate  prudence  he  was  endowed  with  ;  and 
well  was  it  for  him  that  this  was  the  case,  for  it  served  as  a  check  on  a  bene¬ 
volence  which  otherwise  might  have  been  excessive.  This  leads  me  to  observe 
that  were  I  required  to  select  and  point  out  what  was  the  predominant  feature 
of  Mr.  Thom  s  mind,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly,  benevolence .  His  faults — ~ 
but  who  can  hear  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  a  beloved  and  revered  parent's 
character?  If  he  had  faults,  they  were  such  only  as  are  common  to  men  of  a 
warm,  energetic,  and  generous  temperament.  Vices  he  had  none.  None, 
even,  of  those  foibles,  failings,  or  frailties  which  on  poetic  authority,  and 
according  to  poetic  morality,  are  declared  to  “lean  to  virtue's  side.’’  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  never,  during  the  lifty-six  years  of  my  own  sojourn  upon 
earth,  have  1  met  with  a  human  being  more  consistent — more  humbled  by  the 
cross — and  more  lovely,  than  was  he,  whose  character  I  am  now  attempting 
faintly  to  delineate.  He  lived  and  walked  by  faith.  His  purity,  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  blamelessness — in  a  word,  his  holiness— of  life  and  conversation,  was 
the  theme  of  universal  remark  and  commendation.  Christ ianum  virum  facile 
dixeris  ;  bonum  lib  enter. % 


(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


by  liis  example. — Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  malicious  and  spiteful  character  ascribed  to 
those  imaginary  beings  called  Fairies  ;  and  who  has  not  read,  or  seen  this  character  embodied  in 
that  glorious  creation  of  the  great  master  of  the  human  heart,  Shakspeare,  his  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  ?”  Independently,  however,  of  all  this,  that  man  must  be  possessed  of  but  slender 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  can  have  looked  but  superficially  at  human  life,  who  has  failed  to 
observe,  that  the  esprit  moqueur  is  an  esprit  malm — that  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  fun  and 
frolic  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  cultivation  and  display  of  benevolent  feeling.  What 
mischiefs  have  sprung  from  the  possession  of  a  talent  for  humour !  Of  riducule  I  should  say. 

*  Let  not  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient ,  be  once  named  amongst  you,  as 
becometh  saints.  Eph,  v.  3,  4. 

t  Occasionally,  his  propensity  to  a  quiet  joke,  when  it  involved  nothing  improper,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  irrepressible.— Dining  one  day  with  a  party,  at  the  house  of  a  much-respected  and  wealthy 
relation  of  opposite  politics  to  his  own,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  war  phrensy  was 
at  its  height,  a  round  of  fighting  men  was  proposed,  by  way  of  a  toast,  Admirals  and  Generals 
of  high  renown,  and  unquestionable  gallantry,  were  given  in  succession.  At  last  it  came  to  my 
father’s  turn.  Quietly,  gravely,  and  with  that  dry  humour  for  which  the  Scotch  are  so  remark¬ 
able,  he  said,  “  Mendoza.”  (The  name  of  a  then  notorious  pugilist  and  prize-fighter.)  The  joke 
took,  and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  company. 

J  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  speaking  with  approbation  of  my  father’s  character,  it  is  my 
purpose  indirectly  to  praise  myself.  Alas  !  the  original  and  constituent  elements  of  my  own  na¬ 
ture,  I  know  to  be  in  many  respects  inferior  to  what  his  were:  and  whatever,  as  a  lover  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  I  may  have  aimed  at,  and  in  whatever  ways  I  may  appear  to  fellow  believers  to  have 
succeeded,  I  am  but  too  conscious  that  my  life  and  conversation,  viewed  as  a  whole,  will  never 
for  one  moment  bear  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  his.  Looking  at  him,  and  remembering 
what  be  was,  while  I  glorify  God  in  him,  I  am  humbled,  not  exalted.  Could  any  other  than 
myself  have  been  found,  qualified  from  knowledge  to  write  a  narrative  of  my  excellent  parent, 
and  disposed  from  affection  to  do  so,  right  glad  should  I  have  been  to  devolve  the  task,  neces¬ 
sarily  a  delicate  one,  on  him.  This,  however,  could  not  be. — Differing  as  we  do  in  other  respects, 
in  this  my  father  and  I  agree.  As  a  sinful  and  dying  creature  enlightened  by  faith,  to  the  same 
grace  of  God,  abounding  through  the  divine  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  to 
which  he  looked,  and  in  which  he  found  sweet  and  abiding  consolation,  am  I  enabled  to  look 
likewise,  and  in  it  to  experience  that  peace,  and  to  cherish  that  joy,  which  the  blood  of  Christ 
sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  put  forth  in  new-creating  efficacy, 
alone  can  impart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

“Ah!  my  friend,”  said  Mr.  Weldon  “  as  he  entered  George’s  chamber, ’’ 1 
heard  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  you,  and  have  come  to  spend  five 
minutes  with  you,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  your  solitude. 
What  does  the  doctor  say  ?’’ 

•‘Thanks  for  your  benevolent  intention,  Mr.  Weldon,”  replied  George,  “it 
is  very  kind  of  you  ;  my  patience  will  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the  doctor  says 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  here  for  a  few  weeks.” 

“  You  will  not  be  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  follow  the  doctor’s  direc¬ 
tions,  I  am  sure  ;  for  I  have  often  remarked  that  you  have  a  good  share  of 
energy  and  enduring  resolution.” 

“  Though  an  inconvenience,  Mr.  Weldon,  how  mitigated  is  my  trial !  I 
might  have  been  called  to  suffer  vastly  more  than  I  shall  have  to  endure. 
And  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  am  under  no  necessity  to  resign  my  mind  to  the 
same  inactivity  as  that  to  which  my  body  is  subjected  by  this  event!  I  may 
read ;  and  there  is  a  book  recently  come  out  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  peruse.  Might  I  so  far  presume  upon  your  kindness  as  to  ask  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  for  me  ?” 

“  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  assisting  you  in  this,  or  in  any  other  way  ;  what 
is  the  title  and  where  shall  I  get  it” 

“  The  title  of  the  book  is  ‘The  Trial  of  Spirits,' the  author — James  Relly, 
and  it  is  to  he  had  at  Lewis’s  in  Paternoster  Row.  I  have  his  work  on 
‘  Union,’  and  purpose” — 

“You  surprise  me,’’  exclaimed  Mr.  Weldon,  interrupting  George,  “  you 
surely  are  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not  read  such  stuff  as  he  prints — you 
are  aware  how  strongly  he  is  condemned  by  those  who  know  more  than  you 
or  I  do  about  the  man.’’ 

“  It  is  because  I  do  not  know,  that  I  wish  to  read  and  judge  for  myself,” 
George  calmly  replied.  “  A  man  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Murray  would  not  have  favored  a  man  whose  sentiments 
were  egregiously  erroneous.’’ 

“  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  Murray  is  a  good  man  ;  but  the  best  may  err. 
And  as  to  Relly — I  would  prefer  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
mnch  more  capable  of  dealing  with  him  than  I  am  :  but  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise,  and  you  shall  have  the  book  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  call  upon 
you  again.” 

George  thanked  his  friend,  and  after  a  cordial  farewell  Mr.  Weldon  departed. 

It  was  winter.  A  fall  of  snow,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  rapid  thaw,  which, 
again,  was  followed  by  a  severe  frost.  On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
the  above  interview  took  place  George  was  on  his  way  to  his  employers,  and 
in  attempting  to  save  a  poor  old  woman  from  slipping  down,  he  fell  himself  just 
as  a  cart  was  passing,  the  wheel  of  which  went  over  his  leg  and  fractured  it. 
George  was  now  much  alone,  and  the  time  which  might  otherwise  have  hung 
heavily  upon  his  hands,  was  fully  occupied  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  took  a 
growing  interest.  The  Union,  or  a  treatise  concerning  the  affinity  between 
Christ  and  the  Church  ;  was  a  book  he  had  picked  up  at  a  stall  a  few  days 
before  he  met  with  the  accident  which  confined  him;  to  his  bed;  and  (the 
bible  excepted)  it  had  recently  been  almost  his  sole  companion. 

On  his  way  home  Mr.  Weldon  was  met  by  an  individual  of  some  standing 
in  the  Whitfield  Society;  and  being  concerned  lest  George  Richardson  should 
imbibe  the  principles  of  Relly,  and  somewhat  uneasy  on  account  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  respecting  the  book,  he  told  Mr.  Barlow  (for  that  was  his  name), 
of  his  visit  and  his  promise,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well 
if  he  were  to  put  him  upon  his  sick  visiting  list,  and  see  him  accordingly.  Mr. 
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Barlow,  although  a  man  of  very  strong  nerve,  was  shocked  at  this  disclosure, 
assured  Mr.  Weldon  that  he  should  make  it  is  duty  to  pay  him  an  early  visit, 
and,  after  some  serious  remarks  respecting  the  dangers  to  which  the  Christian 
was  exposed,  left  Mr.  Weldon  at  his  door. 

“A  rather  unpleasant  business,’’  said  Mr.  Weldon  to  his  wife,  after  having 
related  to  her  his  visit  to  George  Richardson,  and  his  subsequent  interview 
with  Mr.  Barlow  ;  “I  am  not  sorry  that  I  met  with  the  worthy  gentleman,  who 
seemed  much  pleased  at  my  confiding  so  much  to  him,  for  I  am  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  it  all ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  George  spoiled  by  vain 
philosophy,  but  he  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  and  Mr.  Barlow  will  be  the 
means,  I  hope,  of  saving  the  bud  before  the  blight  of  heresy  quite  destroys  it.” 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  Mr.  Barlow  found  himself  at  liberty,  to  call 
upon  George  Richardson,  whose  retirement  was  only  once  broken  by  a  call 
from  the  poor  old  woman  whom  he  had  saved  from  falling;  for  the  poor 
creature — concerned  at  the  ill  consequences  of  his  kindness  to  her — had  found 
him  out  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  he  was. 

George  was  expecting  Mr.  Weldon,  and  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  door, 
instead  of  the  name  of  his  old  master  being  annonnced,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  Barlow  had  called,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  never  had 
two  minutes  conversation.  He  told  the  servant  to  ask  him  to  walk  up. 

“  Mr.  Richardson,”  said  Mr.  Barlow,  as  he  entered  the  room,  “  I  have  been 
anxious  to  see  you  about  a  most  important  snbject,  and  I  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  you  for  that  purpose  :  but  first  tell  me  how  you 
are,  for  1  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  [accident.’’ 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,  for  calling,  Sir,’’ said  George;  “the  confinement  is 
tiresome,  but  I  shall  soon  be  about  again,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust: 
hut  what  is  this  important  matter  which  specially  brings  you  here?” 

“  Since  I  saw  Mr.  Weldon,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  the  day  he  called  to 
see  you  ’’observed  the  worthy  man,  “  I  have  had  the  most  painful  apprehen¬ 
sion  respecting  your  danger’’ — 

“But,  my  dearJSir,’’  George  interrupted,  “your  alarm  is  quite  needless,  for 
see,”  and  George  began  to  exercise  the  fractured  limb  more  than  he  had  yet 
ventured  to  do,  to  convince  Mr.  Barlow  that  his  apprehension  was  groundless. 

The  visitor  returned  George's  smile  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  resumed — “You 
mistake  me,  Sir;  the  danger  I  allude  to  is  not  that  of  the  body  only,  but  the 
soul  too.  the  never-dying  soul;  I  tremble  for  you, — I  tremble  for  myself  when 
I  see  how  many  who  promised  fair,  have  forsaken  the  old  paths.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  read  Relly’s  books  ;  and  I  deem  it  my  bounden  duty  to  put  the  un¬ 
wary  on  their  guard,  lest  they  should  be  overcome  by  the  enemy  :  depend 
upon  it  there  is  more  of  the  enemy  than  the  friend  in  Relly’s  doctrine.” 

This  came  rather  abruptly  upon  George,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  perplexed 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  hesitated,  and  looked  confused.  The 
momentary  pause  was  broken  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  more  earnestly  warned  the 
invalid  against  false  doctrine,  and  concluded  by  asking  him  whether  he  knew 
anything  at  all  favorable  of  Relly. 

“  1  know  how  seductive  a  thing  is  error,  Sir,’’  said  George,  who  had  now 
fairly  recovered  himself,  “but  of  Mr.  Relly  I  know  nothing  whatever.  Report 
makes  him  a  very  black  character,  certainly  ;  and  if  I  were  to  pass  judgment 
on  him  with  no  other  evidence  than  that;  which  this  witness  depones,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  verdict.  But  you  know,  Sir,  Report 
is  rarely  to  be  trusted :  like  a  snow  ball  I  saw  some  boys  rolling  along  the 
ground  yesterday,  it  gathers  as  it  goes,  and  like  the  snow  ball  too — when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  heat  of  inquiry,  is  found  to  be  unsubstantial  and  melts  away. 
In  truth,  Sir,  I  care  little  about  what  report  says ;  and  having  through  the 
recent  proceedings  in  reference  to  Mr.  Murray — upon  whom  I  always  looked 
as  an  eminently  pious  man — had  my  attention  drawn  to  Relly,  I  have  read 
his  book  on  “  Union ”  with  great  care,  quite  as  much,  perhaps  more  disposed 
to  find  tlaws  than  Scripture  truth,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  inclined  to 
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think  that  Report  in  this  instance  is  not  only  guilty  of  falsehood,  but  calumny.” 

“Mr.  Richardson,”  said  Mr.  Barlow,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  “  if  the 
devil  could  lay  hold  of  pen  and  ink,  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  write  a  beautiful 
book — for  ‘  the  devils  also,  believe,  and  tremble.’  You  are  a  young  man,  and 
it  hardly  becomes  you  to  speak  thus.  You  say  you  never  saw  Relly — I  hope 
you  never  will ;  and,  as  one  who  knows  something  of  the  man  and  of  his 
works,  I  caution  you.’’ 

“  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  you,  Sir;  your  experience,  however,  must  confirm 
my  opinion  of  mere  report.” 

“  There  is  quite  enough  in  his  ‘  Union’  to  shock  an  experienced  Christian, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and 'though  he  makes  a  show  of  a  stand  against  the  licentious 
tendency  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  bun  a  show  after  all.  Depend  npon  it,  the  book 
is  most  mischievous  in  its  tendency.” 

“  That  is  what  I  have  not  yet  discovered.”  George  replied,  and  if  the  union 
of  Christ  with  the  people  in  the  manner  contended  for  by  Mr.  Relly  be  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  inevitable — although  he 
does  not  insist  particularly  upon  it  in  this  work — that  all  must  be  saved.’’ 

“And  where  does  Scripture  mention  such  a  union  as  he  maintains?’’ 

“  If  you  please,  Sir,  we  will  refer  to  Heb.  ii.  which  I  happened  to  be  reading 
when  you  came  in.  But  I  beg  you  will  understand  that  1  do  not  set  myself 
up  as  a  defender  of  either  Relly  or  his  doctrine :  I  would  know  the  truth,  and 
if  perchance  it  should  be  found  with  Relly,  with  Relly  I  conceive  it  would  be 
right  to  take  my  stand ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  should  be  found  to  echo 
the  condemnation  which  report  so  loudly  bestows  upon  him, — I  trust  I  shall 
have  grace  to  estimate  him  at  what  he  is  worth.  From  the  14th  verse  of  this 
chapter,  then,”  and  he  handed  Mr.  Barlow  a  well-thumbed  bible,  “it  appears 
that  it  hehoved  Christ  to  become  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  salvation  of  the  people.” 

“  Just  so,’’  observed  Mr,  Barlow  rather  impatiently. 

“  As  a  partaker  of  a  nature  which  was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,”  continued 
George,  “it  seems  to  have  been  naturally  and  legally  essential  that  he  should 
bear  the  curse.  Now  as  all  human  beings  alike  bear  the  same  nature,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  must — by  assuming  our  nature — sustain  a  similar  relation  to  all. 
And  agreeably  with  this  we  have  in  the  9th.  verse,  Jesus  suffering  death — 
his  possession  of  the  nature  capable  of  suffering  and  dying  being  thereby 
implied — that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man 

“  Fudge  ! — if  you  mean  to  argue  from  this  that  all  men  will  be  saved :  tast¬ 
ing  death  for  every  man  is  one  thing,  and  saving  all  is  another.  Now  look  at 
the  next  verse,  and  you  will  see  what  God’s  purpose  is:  He  will  bring  many 
sons  unto  glory ;  God  has  many  sous  (blessed  be  His  name!)  but  his  having 
many  sons  plainly  implies  that  all  are  not  his  sons.’’ 

“  I  do  not  see,  Sir,  that  the  word  many  necessarily  implies  a  part  only ; 
and  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  other  passages  of  Paul’s  epistles,  suggests,  I 
think,  the  idea  of  universality.” 

“  Where  pray  ?” 

“  In  the  5th.  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  states  that  ‘  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead;’  now  we  are  agreed  that  all  are  dead  in 
Adam, — the  many,  therefore,  in  this  passage  must  be  all  men.’’ 

“The  Apostle  is  only  considering  the  case  of  the  church  in  this  whole 
passage  ;  the  many,  therefore,  must  be  believers  and  no  others.” 

“But  if,  Sir,  ‘the  many’  in  the  verse  I  have  quoted  implies  that  only  those 
you  believe  to  be  spoken  of  under  that  term  can  be  intended,  you  deny  the 
consequences  of  Adam’s  fall  as  involving  any  except  the  church.” 

“  I  do  not  say  that  that  may  not  be  true  of  all  in  this  instance,  which  is 
predicated  of  the  many,  but  I  maintain  that  the  many  here  spoken  of  are 
the  elect.” 

“  You  have  admitted  enough,  I  think,  Sir,  for  my  present  purpose  :  for  you 
allow  that  in  this  instance,  the  many  of  whom  a  certain  condition  is  predicated 
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though  only  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  same  may  not  be  predicated  of  the  whole.— Thus,  then,  the  many  sons 
whom  Christ  would  bring  to  glory  does  not  necessarily  exclude  any  of  the 
children  of  Adam,  more  than  the  many  whom  the  apostle  says  are  dead  through 
the  offence  of  one — though  only  a  portion  should  be  here  intended  (which  I 
doubt  to  be  the  case)  excludes  from  this  condemnation  any  of  his  descendants.’’ 

“Well!  you  have  more  to  say, — proceed.’’ 

“  In  the  8th.  verse  of  this  same  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  all  things  are  said 
to  be  pat  in  subjection  under  his  feet ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  universality 
expressed  in  the  verses  I  have  already  quoted;  and  then,  as  Kelly  shows,  the 
affinity — the  identity  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  Christ  with  that  of  all  men, 
appears  to  be  so  clearly  expressed  in  this  chapter  as  well  as  many  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  that,  to  say  the  least,  I  know  not  how  to  gainsay  the  doc¬ 
trine. 

“  ‘All  things,’  Mr.  Richardson  is  not  at  all  a  specific  term  ;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  stake  my  salvation  upon  that,  and  I  think  you  would  too.” 

“  Christ,  and  not  any  phrase  whatever,  is  the  ground  of  my  hope  of  personal 
safety,  sir,  but  what  about  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Him  ?  If  I  found 
the  Scriptures  justify  the  delightful  anticipation  that  all  would  be  finally  happy, 

1  would  gladly  cherish  it.  The  word  all  appears  to  be  so  definite  in  Is.  xl.  5. 

‘  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together’  as  to 
sanction  the  Universalist’s  view. 

“  The  passage  means,  no  doubt,  that  all  flesh  who  would  then  be  living 
should  see  the  triumphs  of  Christ,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  the  millennium.’’ 

“  Do  you  not  think,  Sir,  that  this  falls  short  of  the  meaning  of  the  text 
when  you  compare  it  with  the  next  verse.  Here  it  is  said  1  All  flesh  is  grass’ 

. — -is  not  this  true  of  all  flesh  in  all  ages?’’ 

“  And  what  if  it  is  ?” 

“Why  that  as  the  verb  in  the  phrase — ‘all  flesh  is  grass’  does  not  limit  its 
application  to  those  who  were  then  living,  so  neither  does  the  verb  in  the 
other  confine  the  seeing  of  the  glory  of  God  to  those  who  might  happen  to  be 
living  in  some  future  age  of  the  world  but  that  as  all  flesh,  without  exception, 
throughout  all  ages — is  grass,  so,  all  flesh — all  who  did,  do,  and  shall  yet  live 
— should  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.’’ 

“  And  if  it  were  so ;  the  universal  doctrine  is  not  proved,  for  a  man  may 
see  what  he  will  never  possess.” 

“  Well,  Sir,  I  don’t  know,  but  on  examination,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
to  see  salvation,  means  to  possess  and  enjoy  it.” 

“  Human  reason,  Mr.  Richardson,”  observed  Mr.  Barlow  with  considerable 
warmth,  “  never  did  and  never  will  relish  the  truth  of  God.  Take  care,  Sir, 
that  you  do  not  make  yourself  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  idolatry,  for  you  may 
be  worshipping  human  reason  and  fancy  that  you  are  bowing  to  Revelation. 
Now  what  does  all  you  have  been  saying  amount  to?  You  would  persuade 
yourself  that  all  will  be  saved,  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages.’’ 

“  Thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  caution, — a  very  good  one — but  as  an  argument 
it  cuts  both  ways.  I  do  not  wish  to  persuade  myself  of  anything  but  the 
truth  ;  and  as  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture — I  suppose  that,  like  the  tenor  of 
any  other  document — can  be  ascertained  only  be  an  examination  of  its  separate 
parts ;  and  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  incorporate  in  my  creed  all  that  the  wise 
and  good  in  all  ages  have  maintained  as  bible  truth,  I  should  have  as  perfect  a 
chaos  as  that  described  in  Genesis. 

“  I  admit  that  on  points  of  less  importance,  Christendom  has  always  been 
divided  ;  but  the  remarkable  unanimity  which  has  always  subsisted  on  this 
subject  renders  the  individual  who  would  question  it  presumptuous,  if  not 
wicked.  Relly  is  as  conceited  as  he  can  be,  and  from  the  way  in  which  you 
speak,  I  fear  you  are  a  stranger  to  that  humility  which  so  well  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  which  should  be  especially  cherished  by  one  who  is  confessedly 
In  the  dark. 
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“Not  knowing  Ilclly,  Sir,  I  can  say  nothing  respecting  his  character  ;  and 
as  to  myself  ” — 

Here  Mr.  Barlow  interrupted  with  considerable  impatience,  “  This  will  not 
do,  Sir,  if  you  don’t  know  your  position  I  know  mine;  I  shall  leave  you  for 
the  present,  and  trust  that  calm  reflection  will  convince  you  of  your  mistake. 
Remember,  Mr.  Richardson,  how  Murray  has  fallen.  The  church  must  and 
will  do  her  duty,  you  cannot  expect  that  they  will  alter  their  articles  to  meet 
the  fancies  of  the  unstable.  If  you  should  wish  to  see  me  again  you  will  let 
me  know  and  taking  up  his  hat,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat,  heedless  of  re¬ 
monstrance  or  attempt  to  get  an  explanation  which  George  made  during  the 
hasty  delivery  of  the  last  sentence ;  and  he  was  left  to  calm  reflection,  which 
the  overbearing  manner,  the  ungenerous  insinuations,  the  unmanly  shirking  of 
the  question  he  had  come  to  discuss,  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  were 
not  exactly  calculated  to  encourage. 

George  Richardson  felt,  and  felt  keenly,  that  he  was  w'ronged ;  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  the  best  of  the  argument  did  net  immediately  allay  the  agitation 
in  which  his  combatant  bad  left  him.  The  consciousness  of  a  pure  motive, 
and  a  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  however,  he  retained  ;  and 
while  his  suspicions  as  to  the  tenableness  of  certain  opinions  were  increased, 
he  was  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  and  earnestness  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  whose  light  alone  he  was  resolved  to  follow,  let  the  con¬ 
sequences  be  what  they  might. 

A  few  days  elapsed :  but  “  The  Trial  of  Spirits’’  did  not  come,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  his  solitude  broken  by  a  similar  ordeal  to  that  through  which 
he  had  passed  before  Mr.  Barlow,  George  did  not  send  for  that  gentleman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHOULD  THE  DOOTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  SALVATION  BE  PROCLAIMED 

TO  THE  WORLD  ? 


To  the  Editor  of  “ 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Universalist,  page  53,  the  writer,  in  his 
reply  to  the  comments  of  Anetazo,  stated 
in  conclusion  that  there  were  still  a  few 
other  points  connected  with  the  subject 
under  discussion  which  he  was  desirous  of 
examining.  These  he  now  proposes  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with. 

The  only  passage  in  Anetazo’s  letter 
not  replied  to  is  that  paragraph  in  which 
he  makes  reference  to  the  statement  that 
the  Apostles  “  proclaimed  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  sinners,"  and  that  “  until  a  man 
sees  God’s  love  to  himself,  a  sinner,  I 
care  very  little  about  telling  him  of  his 
love  to  all  men.”  The  paragraph  com¬ 
mences  “  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can 
see  God’s  love  to  himself,  a  sinner,  who 
does  not  see  God’s  love  to  all  ?  the  possi. 
sibility  of  this  may  be  doubted.”  Then- 
we  presume,  we  must  doubt  whether  there 
have  ever  been  any  Christians — any  belie¬ 
vers  of  the  gospel  except  Universalis ts.  For 
our  part  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  have 
been  many,  and  that  there  are  many  even 
now.  We  are  not  conscious  that  our  own 
belief  of  the  gospel  is  altered  since  we 
came  to  see  the  truth  of  Universal  Salva¬ 
tion  except  that  it  is  clearer  and  more  en¬ 
larged,  but  tha£  only  as  a  consequence  of 
having  carried  out  our  former  principles 


The  Universalist." 

to  what  we  consider  their  legitimate  end 
The  paragraph  then  proceeds — ■“  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  expression 
1  God  loves  and  forgives  sinners'  and  ‘  God 
loves  and  forgives  all.’  In  the  one  case 
there  is  a  possibility  that  God  may  love 
and  forgive  sinners,  and  yet  neither  love 
nor  forgive  me ;  while  in  the  other,  there 
is  an  assurance  that  I  am  loved  and  for. 
given,  because  he  loves  and  forgives  all." 
We  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  statements  that  express  God’s  for¬ 
giveness  to  sinners  and  his  forgiveness  to 
all.  We  have  maintained  that  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  preaching  expressed  the  former  state¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  challenged  Anetazo 
to  produce  one  instance  in  which  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  latter  to  the  unbelieving 
world.  The  Apostoles  testified  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  or 
Messiah,  the  Saviour,  and  they  accompa¬ 
nied  their  testimony  as  to  the  matter  of 
fact  with  the  declaration  that  he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things,  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins.  Thus  Peter  (Acts  iii.)  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Jews  and  reminding  them  that 
they  had  denied  the  Holy  One  and  killed 
the  Prince  of  life,  declared,  “Unto  you 
(even  such  sinners  as  you  are)  “  first  God 
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having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one 
of  you  from  his  iniquities.”  And  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.)  in  like  manner  declared,  “  Be 
it  known  unto  you  therefore  men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preach¬ 
ed  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins:”  I 
every  one  believing  this  testimony  must  j 
therefore  believe  that  he  assuredly  shall 
be  saved ;  if  he  do  not,  he  must  be  looking- 
for  some  especial  revelation  to  that  e.i  vt, 
or  trusting  to  some  other  gospel, — that 
Christ  came  to  save  some  particular  class  of 
sinners,  and  be  waiting  to  discover  whether 
he  belongs  to  that  class.  Accordingly  all 
partialist  perverted  gospels  consist  in 
conditionalizing  and  restricting  this  gos¬ 
pel  ; — he  that  believeth  may  be  saved ;  all 
that  believe  and  persevere  are  justified ; 
whosoever  believeth  and  in  his  acts  or 
feelings,  finds  or  gives  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  'faith  shall  receive  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins;  God  sent  Jesus  to  bless  you 
in  giving  every  one  of  you  an  opport  unity 
of  turning  himself  away  from  his  iniqui¬ 
ties  ;  unto  you  is  offered  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Not  one  of  them  gives  the  sinner 
when  he  first  hears  it,  a  warrant  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  assuredly  shall  be  saved.  But 
this  is  what  the  apostolic  gospel  does;  it  is 
adeclaration  of  God’s  purpose  to  save  men, 
entirely  irrespective  of  anything  inorabout 
them  to  deserve  or  obtain  that  salvation 
The  other  statement  that  God  loves  and 
forgives  all  men,  was  never  made  use  of 
by  the  apostles  in  their  preaching  to  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  in  speaking 
to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  16 — 19)  states 
that  God  sent  his  Son  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved ;  but  such  ex¬ 
pressions  are  often  employed  in  a  general 
sense  without  necessarily  implying  every 
individual  in  the  world ;  besides  in  this 
instance  the  meaning  is  restricted, — “  he 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.” 
Moreover  Nicodemus  was  a  believer  in 
Jesus  (see  verse  2,)  though  an  ignorant 
one,  as  indeed  all  the  disciples  were,  there¬ 
fore  his  case  is  not  at  all  to  the  point. 
The  expression  in  Acts  ii.  26,  “  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities” 
means,  simply  “  each  of  you,”  and  has  an 
individual  rather  than  an  universal  refer¬ 
ence  ;  besides  the  expression  is  explanatory 
of  the  nature  of  the  blessing  rather  than 
of  its  extent.  The  declaration  of  salvation 
proclaimed  by  the  Apostles,  was  indefinite 
in  its  expression,  not  necessarily  universal 
but  certainly  not  partial :  they  did  not  say 
that  God  sent  his  Son  to  save  all  sinners, 
but  still  less  did  they  say  that  it  was  to 
save  some. 

In  comparing  the  two  statements,  Ane- 
tazo  says,  that  in  the  expression  “  God 
loves  and  forgives  all,”  “  there  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  am  loved  and  forgiven.”  No 
doubt  there  is.  Anetazo  evidently  prefers 
this  statement,  contends  for  it,  advocates 
it.  He  evidently  considers  it  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  apostolic  testimony,  as 


recorded  in  the  various  examples  of  their 
preaching.  'VYc  do  not;  nay,  as  a  way  of 
declaring  the  gospel  to  the  world,  we  dis¬ 
claim  and  reject  it  as  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  substitute  the  wisdom  of  man 
for  that  of  God.  In  believing  that  state¬ 
ment,  he  is  assured  that  he  is  loved  and 
forgiven.  Very  likely.  We  can  conceive 
that  a  man  may  think  that  as  God  forgives 
all  men  in  the  bulk,  he,  as  one  of  the 
multitude,  will  come  in  for  his  share,— 
some  immeasurably  minute  proportion  of 
God’s  love ;  or  that  he,  perhaps,  a  very 
little  guilty,  comes  in  along  with  the  atro¬ 
ciously  wicked  for  his  comparatively  small 
share  of  the  forgiveness.  And,  of  course, 
we  can  expect  from  such  forgiveness  such 
love  in  return :  “  To  whom  little  is  for¬ 
given  the  same  loveth  little.”  But  it  is 
not  so  with  the  apostolic  statement.  By 
it  all  men  are  addressed  as  sinners,  each 
one  addressed  as  what  he  is— a  sinner  ; 
one  amongst  sinners  of  the  whole  human 
race,  one  amongst  those  of  his  own  age  or 
country,  one  amongst  those  of  the  little 
assemblage  who  may  be  addressed,  one  to 
whom  the  proclamation  is  addressed 
though  he  stood  alone  in  the  world.  It 
shows  God’s  mercy  to  him  irrespective  of 
all  others,  as  if  he  were  of  sinners  the 
chief.  And  from  those  who  see  themselves 
the  objects  of  such  forgiveness  we  should 
look  for  such  love  in  return  :  “  To  whom 
much  is  forgiven  the  same  loveth  much. 

Anetazo  says' — “He  who  sees  not  that 
God  loves  and  forgives  all,  may  love  God 
in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  it  cannot  be  with 
a  ptrfect  love ;  a  love  that  casteth  out 
fear  which  hath  torment.  We  love  him 
because  he  first  loved  us.”  Yes,  we  reply, 
because  he  first  loved  us,  not  loved  others 
or  loved  all ;  and  our  observation  on  the 
quotation  would  be,  that  he  who  does  not 
see  that  God  has  forgiven  him,  can  have 
no  real  love  to  God  at  all ;  he  who  does, 
will  love  him  without  fear  as  regards  him¬ 
self,  though  his  love  will  be  expanded  and 
enlarged  when  he  sees  that  forgiveness 
extending  to  all. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  as  the 
apostolic  office  and  commission  have  long 
since  passed  away,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
take  the  record  of  their  teaching  as  it  has 
been  left  to  the  world  and  communicate 
what  we  have  learned  from  it  to  others 
without  reservation,  and  have  no  right  to 
withhold  or  conceal  any  part  of  it  from 
any  supposed  fear  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  "VVe  neither  withhold  nor  conceal, 
nor  have  we  any  wish  to  do  so,  nor  are  we 
afraid  to  tell  any  truth  that  the  word  of 
God  communicates  to  us.  But  neither  do 
we  neglect  the  lesson  which  that  word 
gives  us,  in  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
regarding  the  way  in  which  these  truths 
are'  to  be  taught  and  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  communicated.  We  see 
that  to  the  world  at  large,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  they  proclaimed  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  Son  of  God,  salvation  to 
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-•sinners  "by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
the  Anointed  One.  They  vindicated  the  truth 
of  this  their  message  by  appeals  to  principles 
which  their  hearers  professed  :  in  the  case  of 
the  Gentiles  bringing  their  testimony  home  to 
their  consciences  and  to  their  own  admitted 
maxims,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  “persuading 
them  concerning  Jesus  both  out  of  the  law  of 
Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets,”  reasoning  with 
them  out  of  the  Scriptures.  We  find  that  this 
was  all  they  did  with  such,  this  was  their  sole 
business  with  them,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
professed  to  believe  this  their  testimony  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Messiahsip  and  authority  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  they  spoke  to  them  of 
the  things  pertaining  to' the  kingdom  of  God, 
led  them  on  to  the  knowledge  of  things  to  which 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  was  an  essential  introduction,  instructed 
them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  promises  of 
the  gospel  were  to  be  fulfilled,  exhorted  them 
to  go  forward  to  perfection,  to  run  with  pa¬ 
tience  tire  race  which  was  set  before  them, 
and  comforted  and  gladdened  them  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  prospect  of  a  period  when  grace  should 
abound  more  than  sin  had  abounded,  and  the 
whole  creation  should  be  delivered  out  of  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

It  may  yet  be  objected  that  as  we  admit  that 
the  declaration  of  God’s  purpose  to  save  sinners 
really  means  to  save  all,  it  is  only  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  or  way  of  declaring  this  purpose  to  the  world 
that  we  dispute,  and  that  this  seems  to  be  of 
little  importance.  If  it  mean  this  why  not  say 
so?  We  think  on  the  contrary  that  the  manner 
of  declaring  a  truth  is  not  of  little  importance. 
By  the  mere  manner  of  doing  it,  a  statement 
which  in  words  asserts  a  fact  may  he  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  interrogation  implying  doubt  or 
disbelief,  or  the  language  of  grateful  praise  may 
be  converted  into  the  expression  of  bitter  irony. 
The  two  statements  we  have  been  contrasting 
do  not  suggest  the  same  feelings.  But  in  the 
first  place  we  would  premise  that  the  phrase, 
4t  God  loves  sinners,”  though  often  employed, 
■and  though  inadvertently  we  have  sometimes 
employed  it  ourselves,  is  not  a  scriptural  one. 
We  should  rather  say  that  the  statement  that 
**  God  loves  and  forgives  all”  does  not  convey 
the  same  meaning  or  suggest  the  same  feeling's, 
as  that  God  is  merciful  to  sinners  or  saves  sin¬ 
ners.  Indeed,  by  many  zealous  Universalists 
the  word  “forgives”  might  be  omitted  altogether, 
for  the  prominence  which  they  give  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  God’s  love  is  apt  to  lead  those  they 
address  to  forget  the  necessity  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  suggest  that  he  loves  sinners,  sins  and 
all.  Nothing  in  our  view  could  be  more  diame¬ 
trically  opposed  to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Such  an  interpretation  may  however  be 
repelled,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  the  ex¬ 
pression,  forgives,  necessarily  shews  that  all  are 
sinners  and  need  forgiveness.  The  statement 
that  44  God  loves  and  forgives  all”  suggests,  we 
think,  that  as  God  loves  all  (just  as  they  are)  he 
is  disposed  to  overlook  their  sins,  and  therefore 
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finds  a  way  to  do  so  not  incompatible  with  the 
holiness  of  his  character.  Men,  with  this  gospel 
addressed  to  them,  find  themselves  addressed  as 
individuals  of  the  whole  human  race,  objects  of 
God’s  love :  it  is  simply  as  men  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  the  characteristic  of  sinfulness  is 
merely  an  incidental  one.  Very  diiferent  are 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  declaration  of  his 
mercy  to  sinners;  men  in  this  find  themselves 
addressed  as  guilty ;  each  individual  as  guilty 
whatever  others  may  be.  If  they  feel  themselves 
guilty,  the  gospel  confirms  the  feeling ;  if  they 
have  no  such  feelings,  it  tells  them  that  they  are 
guilty.  It  speaks  of  mercy ,  or  of  love  to  those 
who  are  deserving  only  of  wrath, — the  execution 
of  righteous  judgment.  It  displays  the  great¬ 
ness  of  God’s  hatred  to  sin,  and  of  his  wrath 
against  sinners,  by  revealing  the  way  in  which 
that  judgment  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  hatred 
and  wrath  swallowed  up:  it  exhibits  the  great¬ 
ness  of  God’s  love  to  man  through  the  greatness 
of  his  mercy  to  sinners.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
love  of  God  he  seen  by  guilty  man  except 
through  the  knowledge  of  his  grace  or  mercy  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

That  God  loves  me  and  loves  you,  loves  some 
and  loves  all,  and  that  his  love  will  be  effective 
in  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  salvation  to  me, 
to  you,  to  some,  and  to  all,  are  all  statements 
which  we  believe  and  rejoice  in  ;  they  all  depend 
upon  and  flow  from  the  gospel,  but  not  one,  nor 
all  of  them  is  the  gospel  itself.  That  good  news 
is  the  declaration  of  his  purpose  of  grace  or  mer¬ 
cy  in  saving  sinners  through  the  work  of  his 
own  well-beloved  Son.  Gladly  do  we  admit  that 
the  love  of  God  is  the  highest  aspect  in  which 
we  can  view  his  character,  for  God -is  love.  It 
comprehends  both  justice  and  mercy-;  they  are 
botli  alike  modes  of  exhibiting  his  love.  But  it 
is  only  through  his  mercy  that  guilty  creatures 
can  see  his  love.  “God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.”  And  when  men  pretend  to 
see  his  love  irrespective  of  his  mercy,  or  to  see 
his  mercy  through  first  seeing  his  love,  we  can 
only  disavow  all  sympathy  with  such  views  and 
characterize  them  as  unscriptural  and  human  ; 
or  when  others,  under  a  profession  of  believing 
and  declaring  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  so 
alter  and  express  it  as  to  substitute  a  declaration 
of  love  for  one  of  mercy,  or  in  any  way  by  words 
or  modes  of  expression  suggest  such  ideas  to 
the  minds  of  those  they  address,  we  can  only  re¬ 
gard  them  as  perverting  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
grace  of  God.  For  our  part,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  vindicate  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  with  some  of  that 
jealousy  avowed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  shall  be  prompt  to  expose  and  controvert 
every  doctrine,  whether  it  be  Partialist  or  Uni- 
versalist,  which  has  a  tendency  to  obscure,  t© 
corrupt,  or  to  pervert  it. 

For  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  which  you 
have  at  present  given  him,  the  writer  has  to  ex~ 
press  his  obligation,  and  remains, 

Dear  Sir,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

March  10,  1851.  EKDIKALETHES- 
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Iii  the  present  case,  the  ladv — why  need  we  conceal  her  name?  Mrs  Morgan) 
of  Turley,  near  Bradford,  Wilts  :  there  never  has  been  any  secret  made  of  it — 
tries  to  give  currency  to  the  system  of  Millennialism  which  she  has  espoused, 
by  means  of  a  map,  accompanied  with  Explanatory  Notes.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the  Map;  and  the  perusal  of  the 
notes  will  serve  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  constructed,  and  the  texts  of  Scripture  by  which  it  is  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

Concerning  the  fair  authoress,  we  must  say,  that  she  evinces  the  possession 
of  abilities  of  superior  order.  Great  ingenuity,  especially.  The  sacred  writings 
she  has  evidently  read  with  care,  upon  them  she  has  pondered,  and  from  them 
she  has  drawn  her  own  conclusions.  With  a  laudable  and  Christian-like  desire 
to  benefit  her  fellow  believers,  she  has  given  the  result  of  her  researches  and 
reflexions  to  the  world. 

Should  we  not  mention  that  she,  and  Mr.  Seabrook,  are  Universalists  upon 
evangelical  principles?  Therefore  it  is  that,  however  much  we  may  have 
occasion  to  differ  from  both,  they  are  the  objects  of  our  sincere  Christian  sym¬ 
pathies  and  respect. 

As  regards  some  points  treated  of  by  our  female  friend,  we  are  thoroughly 
and  delightedly  at  one  with  her.  Although  briefly  expressed,  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  beautiful,  and  to  a  mind  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  than  her  “few  thoughts  upon  the 
contrast  between  the  first  and  second  Adam.”  Excepting  a  very  few  words  of 
her  own,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  these  thoughts  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  the  language  of  Inspiration  respecting  Adam  and  Christ, 
disposed  in  parallel  columns.  What  can  be  better?  The  contrast  is  at  once 
made  apparent  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  Here,  blessed  be 
God,  we  are  not  called  on  to  receive  Old  Testament  declarations,  irrespective 
of  the  sense  put  upon  them  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Other  views  of 
Mrs.  Morgan's  gratify  us,  as  emanating  from  the  word  of  God.  Our  blessed 
Lord’s  reign  with  his  saints,  we  are  certainly  no  opposers  of:  indeed,  so  far 
are  we  from  calling  it  in  question,  that  his  personal  appearing,  and  its  blessed 
consequences  constitute  the  rejoicing  of  our  heart,  being  to  us  obviously  as  well 
as  seripturally  the  medium,  through  which  are  carried  into  effect  those  ulterior 
purposes  of  mercy,  in  the  prospect  of  the  realization  of  which  we  so  thoroughly 
coincide  and  sympathize  with  the  authoress.  The  throne  of  his  father,  David, 
Jesus  Christ  is  certainly'  exalted  to;  and  over  Jews  and  Gentiles,  made  new 
through  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  he  sways  his  sceptre  of  love  for  ever. 

Nay,  much  as  we  dislike,  and  decidedly  as  we  condemn  and  protest  against 
all  fleshly  Millennial  sy  stems,  Mrs.  Morgan’s  among  the  rest,  on  account  of 
their  unscriptural  because  unspiritual  character — on  account  of  their  making 
the  Old  Testament  the  interpreter  of  the  New,  and  not,  ss  should  be,  the  New 
of  the  Old — we  are  not  sure,  that  in  the  main  principle  on  which  our  friend’s 
map  is  constructed,  and  which  runs  throughout  her  tract,  she  is  altogether  wrong. 
That  there  mat/  be  a  succession  of  aeons,  ages  or  periods,  before  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things — that  these  mag  rise  one  above  another,  until  the  whole 
finally  merges  in  the  all  in  all  state — -and  that  to  this  succession  of  ages,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  grand  Jubilee  of  creation,  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  seven 
sabbatical  years  which  preceded  the  Jubilee,  Lev.  xxv.  may  have  had  a  typical 
reference,  is  not  impossible.  The  thing,  observe,  is  not  expressly  asserted, 
ylges  of  ages,  however,  is  a  scriptural  phrase.  And  the  idea  of  succession 
which  it  involves  is  a  scriptural  idea.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Morgan  must  not 
regard  11s  as  denying  in  toto  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  she  has  so  ingeniously, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  so  seripturally  set  up ;  and  which,  by  means  of  her  map, 
she  has  endeavoured  to  render  palpable  and  intelligible.* 

Saying  and  admitting  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact 

*  Perhaps  we  might  be  inclined  to  go  a  step  farther  than  the  authoress  has  done.  May  not 
seven,  and  seven  times  seven,  be  understood  as  terms  expressive  of  indetinitude?  Matt,  xviii. 
22.  And  may  there  not  be  hereafter  indefinite  successions  of  aeras  in  subserviency  to  the  infinite 
result  1  ^  Observe,  we  assert  nothing  dogmatically.  We  merely  put  these  questions.  With  Mrs. 
Morgan  s  statement  ot  the  matter,  seripturally  corrected  and  understood,  wc  are  disposed  to  rest 
contented. 
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of  the  scriptural  objections  to  which  her  theory,  as  she  herself  propounds  it,  is 
obnoxious.  We  say,  scriptural  objections.  For  we  have  no  intention  to  resort 
to  the  aid  of  carnal  statements,  and  human  reasonings,  in  a  matter  which 
divine  revelation  alone  can  decide.  While  we  cannot  like  children  consent, 
at  Mrs.  Morgan’s  bidding,  “to  shut  our  eyes,  open  our  mouths,  and  see  what 
God  will  send  us” — while  we  cannot  like  children  be  content  to  have  Old 
Testament  texts  popped  into  our  mouths,  to  be  swallowed  and  digested  by  our 
fleshly  understandings,  without  reference  to  those  explanations  of  their  meaning 
which  our  Lord,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  apostles,  may  have  seen  meet 
to  give — -we  are  very  far  from  poo-poo-ing;  and  contemptuously  rejectingany  re¬ 
ligious  system,  upon  the  ground  merely  of  apparent  incongruity  and  absurdity. 
“  Let  the  Lord  alone  decide,  speaking  in  his  own  lively  Oracles,’’  is  our  maxim. 

We  would  now  remark,  proceeding  upon  this  principle. 

First,  that  although  in  a  certain  sense  they  may  he  correct,  our  fair  female 
friend’s  views  are  partial  and  one-sided.  True,  succession  of  ages  is  a  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine.  But  then  it  is  so  only  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human,  or  creature  mind;  and  belongs  to  that  inferior  class  of  scripture  mani¬ 
festations,  in  which  creature  views  of  divine  things,  and  not  divine  things  as 
they  really  are,  are  represented  and  contemplated.  It  is  a  truth  relative,  not  a 
truth  absolute.  Accordingly  it  justifies  only  relative,  not  absolute  conclusions.* 
That  God  who  gave  temporarily,  typical  and  inferior  revelations  of  his  character, 
and  statutes  that  were  not  good,  Ezek.  xx.  25,  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the 
infancy  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  Matt.  xix. 
8,  in  subserviency  to  a  higher  dispensation  or  state  of  things  afterwards  to  he 
introduced  and  developed  even  upon  earth — hath  also  seen  meet  to  leave  upon 
record,  as  indispensable  while  the  time  state  of  his  heavenly  church  lasts,  and 
in  subserviency  to  higher  developements  of  his  character  hereafter,  many'  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  himself  and  his  purposes,  having  relation  merely  to  the  present 
facilities  and  capacities  of  man.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  he  has  from  time 
to  time,  in  passages  obscure  and  exceedingly  revolting  to  fleshly  mind,  suggest¬ 
ed  higher  and  absolute  views  of  the  heavenly  and  divine,  by  which,  when  they 
are  made  to  enter  into  the  understanding  and  conscience  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  other  views,  as  relative  and  inferior,  are  explained  and  modi¬ 
fied.  Succession  of  ages  belongs  to  this  class  of  inferior  doctrines.  Although 
true,  it  is  only  relatively  so.  It  involves  an  idea  adapted  and  accommodated 
merely  to  creature  mind.  An  everlastingly  present  and  unchangeable  being; 
and  an  everlastingly  present  and  unchangeable  state  of  things  as  connected 
with  him,  however  incomprehensible  the  idea  may  be  by  our  present  faculties, 
constitute  the  absolute,  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  case.  See  Psalm  cii.  24 — 28. 
God  is  the  I  am.  Exod.  iii.  14.  His  nature  is  the  everlastingly  present  nature. 
Matt.  xxii.  32. f  It  is  the  true  absolute.  In  the  light  of  it,  and  as  possessed  of 
it,  succession  disappears.  The  importance  of  the  absolute  as  explanatory  of  and 
modifying  the  relative,  or  of  unchangeability  as  explaining  succession — both 
revealed  truths,  observe — we  suspect,  judging  from  her  tract,  the  authoress  has 
not  sufficiently,  if  at  all  attended  to.  Hence,  on  her  part,  limited  views  of  ihe 
subject.  To  economize  space  and  save  time,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted, 
instead  of  quoting  them  at  length,  to  refer  to  a  collection  of  scripture  statements, 
as  to  the  distinction  between  relative  and  absolute  views  of  God  and  divine 
things,  which  will  be  found  in  the  “  Summary’’  given,  towards  the  end  of  a  work, 
entitled,  “  The  Three  Grand  Exhibitions  of  Man’s  Enmity  to  God.”  IJ.  K. 
Lewis,  London.  1845. 

Secondly,  of  what  is  implied  in  this  succession  of  teras  or  ages  which  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine,  only  relative,  and  not  inconsistent  writh  another  equally 
scriptural  doctrine  which  is  absolute,  we  have  positively  no  conception,  and 
while  in  flesh  can  have  none.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  1  John 
iii.  2.  This  language  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  aera  or  age  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  present — assuming  the  succession  of  seven  sera’s  to  be  a  revealed 
truth — as  it  is  to  the  all-in-all  state,  towards  which  each  aera  as  it  is  successively 


*  See  Preface  to  ‘  Divine  Inversion,”  Note,  pp.  xv,  xvi. 
t  To  be  read  and  considered  in  reference  to  the  Sadducee’s  objection. 
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developed  tends,  and  in  which  all  of  them  are  ultimately  swallowed  up.  We 
can  no  more,  while  iu  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood,  comprehend  the  one,  than  we 
can  comprehend  the  other.  Our  faculties,  with  our  bodies,  must  be  raised  to* 
the  level  of  a  higher  state  of  things,  before  w-e  can  be  competent  to  understand 
that  state.  Nothing  beyond  the  close  of  time,  and  our  new  creation  completely 
at  Christ’s  second  coming,  can  be  matter  of  conception  or  comprehension  to  us. 
We  can  penetrate  the  veil  of  flesh,  only  by  faith.  We  know — not  as  having 
any  conception  of  the  matter,  hut  only  as  crediting  God’s  testimony  concerning 
it — that  when  Christ  shall  appear ,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.  Ibid.  This  being  the  case,  supposing  ns  to  admit  the  existence  relatively 
of  seven  successive  ages  hereafter,  corresponding  to  tire  seven  Sabbatical  periods 
which  preceded  the  Jubilee,  we  deny  the  possibility  of  our  comprehending  or 
understanding,  while  we  are  upon  earth,  the  nature  and  manner  of  working  of 
any  of  these  successive  periods.  They  are  of  the  secret  things  which  belong 
unto  the  Lord.  To  act  upon  the  principle  that  we  can  understand  them,  while 
our  present  faculties  are  adapted  only  to  a  lower  range  of  ideas,  is  to  substitute 
fancy  for  truth,  human  speculation  for  divine  reality.  Our  friend’s  notion 
of  seven  successive  ages,  not  only  each  sabbatical,  hut  each  capable  of  being 
apprehended  and  explained  by  us,  is  therefore  a  little  too  much  of  the  It  doth 
appear  what  we  shall  be,  to  suit  our  taste. — Besides,  release  of  a  certain  number 
of  unregenerate  human  beings,  at  the  close  of  each  intermediate  sabbatical 
period — which,  we  presume,  is  what  the  fair  authoress  means,  for  she  lias  not 
been  particularly  explicit  on  the  subject — although,  in  agreement  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  type,  it  may  be  true  is,  we  suspect,  associated  in  her  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  her  supporters,  with  the  idea  of  the  parties  thus  released  having  been 
so  thoroughly  purged  and  purified  by  their  previous  course  of  sufferings,  as  to 
he  prepared  and  qualified  thereby  to  enter  into  glory,  before  their  unbelieving 
and  still  suffering  compeers.  To  such  a  doctrine,  if  held — and  we  are  not 
without  strong  suspicions  that  it  is  so — we  must  unhesitatingly  demur  as  un- 
scriptural.  It  may  have  found  favour  with  Chauncey,  Winchester,  Vidler, 
and  Universalists  of  that  stamp,  and  it  may  be  favoured  by  Tboluek  and  other 
German  Evangelicals,  but  it  must  be  nauseating,  as  opposed  to  some  of  the 
clearest  principles  and  dictates  of  God’s  word,  to  every  well-instructed  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  resides  no  purgatorial  efficacy,  except  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  alone.  I  John  i.  7,  ii.  2.  Creature  suffering  is  penal,  not  purga¬ 
torial.  Supposing  then,  the  existence  of  seven  successive  sabbatical  periods 
after  or  during  the  Millennium,  and  supposing  the  release  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  unregenerate  at  the  close  of  each  of  these  periods — we  say,  supposing, 
for  we  have  no  direct  and  authoritative  revelation  on  the  subject,  and  where 
God  says  nothing  expressly,  it  surely  becomes  us  to  assert  nothing — then  such 
parties  shall  be  released,  at  such  intervals  or  intermediate  periods,  not  as  having 
in  any  way,  by  means  of  their  personal  sufferings,  expiated  their  own  sins,  or 
prepared  themselves  for  an  earlier  deliverance  than  the  rest,  but  solely  as  objects 
of  the  same  sovereign  grace,  and  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  same  atoning 
sacrifice,  to  which  those  whom  God  is  pleased  to  save,  by  regenerating  them 
upon  earth,  owe  their  piesent  deliverance. 

Thirdly,  if  witli  a  view  to  meet  and  obviate  some  of  our  objections,  Mrs. 
Morgan  sav,  as  she  does  say,  that  “both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  be  in  their 
flesh  and  blood  state,  for  the  entire  of  Christ’s  reign,  viz.,  for  ‘  the  ages  of 
ages,’  ”  p.  7.  passing  by  the  absolute  ludicrousness  of  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  ages  of  ages,  we  take  leave  firmly,  but  respectfully  and  with  all 
kindness  to  remind  our  friend,  the  authoress,  that  for  such  an  unqualified  asser¬ 
tion  as  this,  we  have  only  her  own  authority.  Her  text,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25,  she 
merely  assumes  to  have  the  sense  which  she  is  pleased  to  put  upon  it.  So  of 
the  texts  that  follow.  Two  New  Testament  passages,  she  refers  to,  Rev.  xxi. 
24 — 26,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51  :  bnt  as,  by  her  own  admission,  p.  8,  the  latter  text 
proves  that  a  resurrection  state  cannot  be  a  “flesh  and  biood”  state;  so,  until 
she  can  shew  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  not  allegorical,  mysterious,  and 
symbolical  in  its  structure,  and  until  she  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the 
succession  of  day  and  night  which  an  earthly  or  flesh  and  blood  state  of  things 
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Implies,  is  consistent  with  a  state  where,  it  is  emphatically  and  significantly 
declared  there  shall  be  no  night,  we  must  respectfully  decline  her  interpretation 
of  the  former,  and  the  use  which  she  makes  of  that  interpretation  as  conclusive 
in  her  own  favour.  .  Could  Mrs.  Morgan  have  produced  a  single  declaration  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  any  of  his  Apostles,  to  the  effect  that  “  ages  of  ages  ’’  meant 
seven  successive  periods  of  7000  years  each  to  be  spent  by  the  Church  upon 
earth,  and  that  during  these  seven  successive  periods, — notwithstanding  that 
revealed  fact  of  the  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  for  which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  so  remarkable, 
Gal.  iii.  28,  29,  Eph.  ii.  15,  16,  &c.  &e. — Jewish  believers  were  still  to  be  up¬ 
permost,  and  Gentile  believers  their  subjects,  we  should  without  a  word  of 
comment  or  murmuring  have  submitted  to  divine  authority.  But  it  is  rather 
too  much  for  our  excellent  friend  to  expect  us  to  allow  of  her  assuming  the 
phrase  Jews,  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Old  as  explained  by 
them,  invariably  to  signify  Abraham's  fleshly  descendants;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  teeth  of  New  Testament  passages  reclaiming  against  the  meaning,  and 
giving  us,  in  opposition  to  it,  an  inspired  one  of  their  own.  Horn.  ii.  28,  29, 
Phil.  iii.  3,  Gal.  iii.  29,  &c.  If  there  shall  be  seven  successive  ages  or  reras 
subsequently  to  Christ’s  second  coming — an  allegation  of  our  friend’s  which 
without  positively  either  admitting  or  denying,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  admit 
— they  are  ages,  or  aeras  beyond  time :  indeed,  constitute  a  series  of  successive 
periods,  in  each  of  which,  as  it  emerges  and  is  developed,  its  predecessor,  as 
inferior  and  subordinate,  is  swallow'ed  up ;  just  as  time,  at  the  period  of  Christ’s 
second  coming,  and  thereby  in  the  age  or  sera  which  immediately  succeeds, 
is  itself  as  subordinate  and  subservient,  and  as  having  answered  its  purpose, 
superseded  and  expires.  Rev.  x.  6.  See  Greek.  With  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  connected,  not  the  continuance  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  they 
now  are,  but  such  a  carrying  out  of  new-creating  efficacy,  as  shall  make  earth 
itself  new,  and  as  shall,  by  making  them  spiritual  as  to  their  bodies,  destroy 
the  natural  and  national  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believer 
altogether.*  A  period  of  49  thousand  natural  years  spent  upon  earth  by 
believers,  thereby  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  true  and  full  enjoyment  of  their 
Heavenly  Father’s  presence  and  glory,  which  is  what  our  friend  the  authoress 
contemplates  and  anticipates,  with  either  its  successive  rebellions,  successive 
triumphs,  and  successive  releases;  or,  (for  she  has  furnished  us  with  no  key  to 
the  exact  understanding  of  her  meaning,)  with  its  successive  periods  of  Jews 
reigning  over  beings  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  in  spite  of  their  still  possessing 
and  being  influenced  by  an  Adamic  nature  which  is  enmity  against  God,  are 
nevertheless  in  her  opinion  willingly,  submissive  to  the  sway,  and  lick  the 
hands  of  their  Abrahamic  rulers, — a  view  of  things  which  implies  either  a 
trifling  repetition  which  is  unworthy  of  God,  and  a  going  back  to  past  and 
forfeited  states  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  onward  progress  of  revelation  • 
or,  that  the  first  promise,  Gen.  iii.  15,  which  has  established  a  necessary  and 
irreconciable  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  seed  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  while  human  nature  lasts,  is  a  lie — we  at  once  and  decidedly  reject.  Chris¬ 
tianity  viewed  as  a  continuance,  although  also  as  he  fancied  an  improvement  of 

Judaism,  or  the  Christian  church  viewed  as  the  external  and  earthly  improved 

successor  of  the  Jewish  one,  was  one  of  those  vagaries  of  that  able  and  learned 
man,  the  Socinian  Taylor  of  Norwich,  which  drew  into  its  vortex,  and  involved 
in  scepticism  and  infidelity,  a  vast  number  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Were  it  not  that  cool,  cautious 
and  calculating  Scotchmen  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  long  and  so  awe- 
fully  led  astray  by  this  theological  moonshine,  we  should  have  deemed  it  next 
to  impossible,  that — in  opposition  to  the  revealed  nature  of  Christ’s  church  and 
kingdom,  as  the  antitype  or  substance,  not  continuation  of  those  of  the  Jews 
as  spiritual  and  heavenly,  not  fleshly  and  earthly— there  should  have  been 
found,  even  among  our  warm  and  enthusiastic  neighbours  of  the  Sister  Isle, 

*  May  we  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  plead  the  authority  of  the  authoress  against  herself?  She 
says,  “  In  the  resurrection  state,  there  can  he  no  distinction  of  nations.”  p.  S.  So  say  we.  Re¬ 
surrection  takes  place  at  Christ’s  second  coining;  and,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  se  judice ,  is  then  no  more. 
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parties  capable  of  anticipating,  and  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  a  forty-nine 
thousand  years  continuance  upon  earth  of  J  udaism  restored,  and  of  the  fleshly 
descendants  of  Abraham  reigning  triumphant  over  Gentiles,  and  capable  of 
imagining  this  state  of  things  to  be  the  fdltilment  of  prophecy,  to  be  the  result 
of  Christ’s  second  coming,  to  constitute  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  to  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase  so  profound,  comprehensive,  and  significant,  as  ages  of  ages  ! 

Extremely  simple,  when  understood  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  God’s  word  with  regard  to  the  millennium, 
or  thousand  years’  reign  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Almost  all  difficulties  on  the 
subject  have  sprung  from  a  determination  to  explain  the  Old  Testament 
literally,  in  opposition  to  and  in  defiance  of  the  inspired  and  spiritual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  given  by  the  Apostles, 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  at  the  period  of 
Jerusalem’s  destruction,  commenced  as  had  been  foretold*  two  things : — 

1,  Gentile  Apostacv.  The  Jewish  Church  fallen,  as  the  mystic  Babylon,  by 
means  of  an  adulterous  intercouse  with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  (believers  of  the 
truth,  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  3.)  began  to  propagate  her  fihhy  brood  of  fleshly  churches  * 
To  our  own  day  this  has  continued.  With  but  few  exceptions,  believers  of  the 
truth  have  been  found  in  this  Babylon.  They  have  not,  according  to  the  divine 
command,  come  out  of  her  ;  and  consequently  as  partakers  of  her  sins,  they 
have  received  of  her  plagues.  Rev.  xviii.  4.  Above  all,  they  have  not  visibly 
reigned  on  the  earth.  This  glorious  privilege  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
deprived  themselves  of,  by  their  fleshlv  and  secular  associations. 

2.  Confirmed  Jewish  Unbelief.  “  His  blood  he  on  us,  and  on  our  children,’’ 
(Matt,  xxvii.  25,)  was  their  horrid  and  blasphemous  imprecation,  when 
clamouring  for  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  stood  at  Pilate’s  tribunal. 
Forty  years  for  repentance  were  conceded  to  them.  The  destined  heirs  of 
salvation  were,  by  sovereign  grace,  plucked  out  from  among  them  like  brands 
from  the  burning.  But  their  impious  prayer  at  last  took  effect.  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  The  Jewish  Dispensation  ended.  Upon  the  Jewish  mind 
was  thenceforward  stereotyped  incredulity,  and  hardened  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  In  this  state  for  eighteen  hundred  years  they 
have  remained.  Opposed  to  Jesus  themselves,  they  have,  influenced  by 
the  full  devilish  power  of  fleshly  mind,  succeeded  in  dragging  down  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  which  in  reality  is  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  principle, 
to  their  own  Anti-Christian  and  fleshly  level. 

But,  hardened  in  unbelief  as  the  Jews  are,  they  are  yet  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  witnessing  for  God,  in  two  very  striking  respects  : — 

1st.  They  are  negatively  bearing  testimony  against  Gentile  views  and 
definitions  of  the  gospel.  By  preachers  and  people,  the  gospel  is  commonly 
proclaimed  and  regarded  as  a  law  with  which,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  as  human 
beings,  to  yield  compliance.  Little  are  those  who  thus  think  and  speak  aware, 
that  in  such  misrepresentations  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  they  are 
virtually  setting  aside  Christ’s  salvation,  and  substituting  for  it  a  salvation 
which  the  creature  is  to  work  out  for  himself.  The  Jews  in  opposition  to  this, 
are  contending  for  the  law  of  Moses  as  the  last  law  which  God  gave,  and 
intended  to  give.  And  they  are  right.  The  gospel  is  not  law.  It  is  simply 
a  manifestation  of  God’s  character,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  vouchsafed  to  the 
members  of  the  election  of  grace,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Or,  if  law,  it  is  only  so 
in  the  sense  in  which,  when  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  there  was  light.  2  Cor. 
iv.  6.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let' him  hear,  Matt.  xiii.  9  (see  also  Rev.  xiii. 
9)  is  doubtlessly  God’s  commandment ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  addressed, 
it  carries  along  with  it,  like  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  its  own  accom¬ 
plishment.  His  commandment  is,  urn,  life  everlasting.  John  xii.  50. 

2nd.  They  are  also  protesting  against  Gentile  notions  of  the  nature  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  Christ’s  church.  They  are  denying  by  the  position  which  they 
hare  taken  up,  no  less  than  by  their  language,  that  God  ever  had  or  purposed 
to  have  any  external  church  upon  earth,  besides  their  own.  And  in  this  also 

*  Arts  xx.  29,  30  ;  Rom.  xi.  20—23  ;  2  Tiles,  ii.  6—10  ;  1  John  iv.  3. 
t  Rey.  xvii.  2,  5 ;  xiii.  18.  EKxXr,<nxi  2xgxixxi. 
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they  are  right.  Upon  the  external  and  fleshly  churches  of  the  Gentiles 
which,  instead  of  having  had  like  their  own  a  divine  origin,  are  merely  the 
offspring  of  an  adulterous  connexion  between  believers  of  the  truth  and  their 
own  after  it  had  become  fallen  and  degraded,  Rev.  xii.  7 — 9,  they  are,  un¬ 
conscious  that  they  act  as  the  instruments  of  God  in  so  doing,  pouring  con¬ 
tempt.  The  false  pretensions  of  such  churches,  they  are  unconsciously 
exposing.  They  are  negatively  suggesting  that  a  church  which  is  internal, 
spiritual,  and  heavenly  is  the  only  true  counterpart  of  theirs.  Rev.  xiv.  1 — 4.* 

This  state  of  things  is  destined  to  terminate. 

The  Jews  as  a  body  will  at  God’s  appointed  time,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  world,  be  given  to  see  and  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  their 
fathers  crucified,  to  have  been  the  long  promised  and  expected  Messiah.  Not 
by  returning  to  Palestine,  and  again  setting  up  there  a  system  of  fulfilled  and 
exploded  institutions,  but  by  entering  through  faith  into  the  antitype  of  Canaan, 
their  own  true  land,  and  by  being  thus  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  better, 
because  antitypical  promises.  They  will  not,  as  fleshly  millennialists  suppose, 
go  back,  and  be  the  means  of  reestablishing  distinctions  which  in  Christ  Jesus 
have  been  done  away  with  ;  but  go  forward  as  then  Jews  spiritually  and  really, 
and  as  such  one  with  Gentile  believers,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ulterior 
triumphs  of  their  heavenly  and  glorified  head. 

Their  unbelief,  and  long  continued  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  will  ultimately  be  overcome,  not  by  fleshly  views  of  the  gospel,  or 
by  attempts  to  induce  them  to  enter  man-made  and  fleshly  churches — the 
present  most  approved  methods  of  Jewish  conversion,  ineffectual  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  because  human  and  anti-christian — but  by  God  himself, 
through  the  New  Testament  word,  revealing  to  them  the  gospel  as  it  reallv  is, 
a  series  of  divine  facts,  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.)  involving,  not  the  imposition  of  a 
new  law,  but  the  revelation  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  having  become  the  end  of 
all  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  (Rom.  x.  4  ;)  and  by 
his  bringing  them,  through  faith  in  Jesus  into  his  one  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Church,  not  by  his  entangling  them  in  the  meshes  either  of  their  own  typical 
and  antiquated  one,  or  of  bodies,  merely  human,  assuming  to  themselves  a 
divine  standing  and  character.  They  shall  be  converted,  by  having  glad 
tidings  of  divine  facts,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  revealed  to  them  by  God  him¬ 
self,  and  by  being  raised  by  him  to  his  heavenly  church  and  kingdom  ;  not  by 
being  obliged  to  submit  to  a  human  law  substituted  for  a  divine  one,  or  by  being 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  church  of  mere  human  origin,  substituted 
for  that  external  and  typical  one  which  God  himself  at  Mount  Sinai  set  up. 

Thus  and  then  shall  commence  visibly  Christ’s  reign  on  earth,  in  the  persons 
of  men,  not  merely  spiritually  enlightened,  but  as  set  lree  from  their  previous  anti- 
christian  and  Babylonish  associations,  enabled  to  act  visibly  on  spiritual  principles. 

Relieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then  one  as  true  and  spiritual  Jews,  shall  have 
no  fleshly  preachers  of  what  is  called  gospel,  and  no  external  churches.  (Heb. 
viii.  8 — 13.)  Something  like  the  Synagogue  worship  will  thenceforward  char¬ 
acterise  them.  They  shall  meet  together  for  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
for  mutual  edification,  not  as  constituting  a  church  or  churches  of  Christ, 
that  is,  not  as  external  and  fleshly  bodies,  but  as  members  of  the  church  that  is 
internal,  spiritual,  and  heavenly,  or  of  the  one  true  church  of  the  living  God. 

In  all  this  there  will  be  to  them  no  accession  of  earthly  glory.  The  reverse. 
Opposition  to  them  from  all  earthly  quarters  will  spring  up.  (John  xv.  19 — 21.) 
Professors  of  religion  of  the  fleshly  type  as  well  as  the  openly  infidel,  will 
despise  them.  They  will  realize  the  language  of  David,  verified  first  in  Christ 
Jesus,  I  will  be  yet  more  vile  than  thus.  (2  Sam.  vi.  22.)  But  their  true 
spiritual  glory  will  be  great  and  increasing.  The  spirit  of  glory  and  oj  God 
shall  rest  upon  them.  1  Peter  iv.  14.  As  endowed  with  faith  and  love  in  large 

*  That  the  apostolie  churches  were  merely  part  and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  church, — as  external, 
connected  with  it,  and  passing  away  with  it — may  be  gathered  from  their  always  having  had  for 
their  basis  and  nucleus,  Jewish  believers,  Luke  xxiv.  47,  Acts  i.  8,  ii.  1,  &c.  ix.  20,  x.  throughout, 
xi.  1,  10,  xiii.  5,  14,  &C-,  43,  44,  40,  47,  48,  xiv.  1,  27,  xv.  throughout ,  xvii.  1 — 4,  &:c.  Rom.  xi.  16 
— 21,  and  also  from  Psalm  xiv.  13 — 16. 
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measure,  and  evidencing  the  existence  and  influence  of  those  heavenly  principles, 
not  only  by  the  greatest  purity  of  life  and  conversation,  but  by  standing  aloof 
conscientiously  and  inflexibly  from  all  entangling  connexions  with  fleshly 
churches,  they  shall  reign  visibly  on  and  over  the  earth.  1  John  v.  4,  5.  And 
this,  not  as  exhausting  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  as  the  earnest  of 
what  is  to  follow  in  the  time  state,  during  a  thousand  years. 

Strikingly  thus  will  be  verified  prophetic  intimations  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as 
to  what  should  result  to  the  Gentiles  from  the  conversion  to  God,  of  the  un¬ 
believing  Jewish  nation.  If  the  tall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
the  diminishing  of  them,  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  l 
Rom.  xi.  12.  And  if  the  casting  away  of  them,  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world , 
what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?  Ibid:  15. 

During  the  thousand  years,  as  realized  on  earth,  Satan  shall  be  bound.  Rev. 
xx.  1.  The  world,  professing  and  profane,  will  not  understand  what  is  going  on  ; 
and  will  be  restrained,  by  God’s  overruling  providence. from  proceeding  to  such 
acts  of  violence  as  would  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

At  last,  however,  will  come  the  grand  outburst,  and  the  grand  onslaught  of 
Satan,  in  the  persons  of  an  ungodly  world,  on  the  Church.  This  will  be  followed 
with  Christ's  visible  appearance,  with  the  removal  of  the  church  to  bis  own 
presence  and  glory,  with  the  end  of  time  and  with  tire  destruction  of  the  world 
as  at  present  constituted.  Rev.xx.  9.  2  Peter  iii.  10—12.  The  true  Millennium, 
of  which  what  bad  been  occurring  upon  earth  was  merely  the  earnest,  will  then 
take  place.  Enjoyed  it  will  be  in  the  New  Heavens,  and  the  New  Earth  where¬ 
in  dwell  righteousness.  Enjoyed  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the  New  Heavens 
and  Earth  having  completely  superseded  the  Old.  Is.  lxv.  17,  with  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  and  Rev.  xxi.  1 — 5. 

The  Millennium  in  its  true  and  heavenly  form,  may  imply  the  successive 
development  of  seven  aeras  or  ages.  Jt  may  imply  subjugation  to  Christ,  at 
successive  Sabbatical  periods,  not  only  of  previously  unregenerate  men,  but 
even  of  other  realms  and  departments  of  being  besides  those  with  which  we 
are  now  acquainted.  And  it  may  imply,  as  it  continues  and  progresses, 
the  most  wondrous  preparations,  by  means  of  glory  heaped  on  glory,  for  the 
ultimate  Jubilee  triumph.  But  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  progress — if 
progress  there  be — belongs  to  unrevealed  things  ;  and,  therefore,  as  regards  this, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  language.  Hypotheses  non  jingo,  we  adopt  as  our  own. 

Two  piiuciples,  as  regards  spiritual  progress,  whether  on  earth,  or  in  the 
successive  ages  of  the  heavenly  state,  are  cettainly  revealed  to  us  : — 

1.  That  this  progress  is  effected,  not  by  going  hack  to  the  earthly,  but  by 
going  forward  to  the  heavenly.  Even  in  the  Apostle’s  days  Judaism,  as 
“decaying  and  waxing  old,’’ was  “  ready  to  vanish  away.”  Heb.  viii.  13. 
And  against  “  turning  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements’’  of  the  law 
tlie  Apostle  Paul,  writing  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  lias  entered  his 
solemn  and  decided  protest.  Gal.  iv.  9.  See  also  Col.  ii.  C- — 23.  Upon  this 
principle,  spiritual  progress  in  time  implied  the  leaving  of  Judaism  behind 
Phil.  iii.  13,  through  resurrection  to  newness  of  Christian  life;  Rom.  vi.  4, 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  John  iii.  3,  5,  and  still  farther  progress  during  seven  Sabbatical 
periods  hereafter,  if  such  there  be,  implies  the  leaving  behind  of  every  thing 
connected  with  earth,  even  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit  themselves,  and  the 
advancing  more  and  more  into  the  realms  of  the  spiritual,  the  heavenly,  and 
the  divine.  Our  excellent  friend  the  authoress,  on  the  contrary  would  have 
it,  that  the  dead  corpse  of  Judaism  is  to  be  exhumed  and  resuscitated — that  to 
it,  not  a  heavenly  life,  but  a  restored  earthly  one,  is  to  he  communicated — and 
that  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  awe  at  the  spasmodic  and  galvanic 
energy  with  which  the  monstrous  prodigy  is  invested,  the  Gentile  world  is  to 
fall  down  and  do  it  homage.  Not  to  a  spiritually  Jewish  Church  reigning  over 
the  New  Earth  with  its  lisen  and  glorified  head,  does  she  anticipate  an 
advance,  hut  to  a  body  of  Abraham’s  fleshly  descendants,  reigning  on  the 
natural  earth,  subjected  anew  to  exploded  and  fulfilled  institutions,  and  finding 
comfort  and  edification  in  the  shadows  of  better  tilings  to  come,  does  she  anti¬ 
cipate  being  carried  hack.  Need  we  formally  draw  the  conclusion? 
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2.  Spiritual  progress  is  the  result  of  the  supersession  of  the  earthly  by  the 
heavenly.  God  bv  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  proclaimed,  600  years 
before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  Behold!  I  create  New  Heavens,  and  a  Neiv 
Earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  Is.  lxv. 
17.  On  the  principle  here  enunciated  and  laid  down,  are  all  New  Testament 
declarations  constructed.  New  creation  is  carried  into  effect  by  Jesus  glorified  : 
at  every  step  of  this  new  creation,  there  being  a  supersession  or  passing  away 
of  the  old  creation  ;  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  until  at  last  the  Old  is  entirely  superseded 
and  entirely  passes  away,  by  the  entire  establishment  of  the  New.  He  that 
sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold  I  make  all  things  new ;  in  connection  with 
which,  it  is  laid  down'  that  the  former  things  are  passed  awag.  Rev.  xxi.  4,  5.* 
Thus,  as  always,  it  is  not  by  the  creature  ascending  to  the  Creator,  but  by  the 
Creator  descending  to  the  creature  ;  and  not  by  the  Creator  preserving  and 
perpetuating  the  Old  creation,  but  by  swallowing  it  up  in  the  New,  that  pro¬ 
gress  takes  place.  This,  surely,  is  something  very  different  from  a  perpetuation  of 
the  Old  creation  for  7000,  or  49000  years  upon  earth,  being  represented  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Christ  Jesus  putting  forth  his  New-creating  efficacy  at  bis  second  coming. 

Enough,  dear  Mrs.  Morgan.  Plain  is  it  that  while  in  your  apprehension, 
Christ’s  millennial  reign  implies  a  going  back  to  Palestine,  to  Moses’  institutions, 
and  to  a  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  long  since  abolished — and  while 
according  to  our  view  of  matters,  fleshly  Jews  shall  become  spiritual  ones,  and 
fleshly  expectations  on  their  part  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  joyful  recognition 
by  them  of  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises  in  the  conferring  upon  them  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  in  common  with  their  Gentile  brethren — there 
never  can  be  agreement  as  to  this  point  between  us. 

Texts  heaped  on  texts,  on  the  principle  of  Jews  and  Judaism  always  in  the 
Scriptures  New  as  well  as  Old  signifying  Abraham’s  fleshly  descendants,  and 
Moses’  external  code  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  God 
hath  said  bv  the  mouths  of  his  Apostles,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  Gal.  v.  4 — 6,  vi.  15, 
16,  Phil.  iii.  3,  &rc.  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  spend  a  single  moment  in 
considering  and  refuting,  j- 

Turning  now  to  our  worthy  and  esteemed  fiiend,  Seabrook,  what  shall  we 
say  to  him?  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  addressed  to 
our  dear  sister  are  applicable  to  him  and  to  his  work,  that  a  few  words  com¬ 
paratively  speaking  to  him  may  suffice. 

Already,  although  not  in  the  capacity  of  reviewers,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
express  ourselves  highly  and  respectfully  concerning  him.  As,  also,  to  state 
our  dissent  from  the  millennial  notions  which,  in  common  with  the  fair  authoress 
whom  we  have  just  been  noticing,  it  is  his  object  to  establish  and  disseminate. i 

What  we  liav’e  said  before  in  regard  to  his  tract,  we  repeat.  “  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  prettily  written.”  There  is  a  grace  about  it  which  bespeaks  taste, 
and  much  cultivation  of  mind.  How  beautifully  simple  the  structure  of  his 
sentences !  His  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  the  general  laws 
of  biblical  criticism,  is  evidently  very  considerable.  What  is  more:  under 
the  influence  of  a  conscientious  regard  to  God’s  written  testimony,  and  of  an 
upright  desire  to  set  forth  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  meaning,  has  his  pamph¬ 
let  been  written.  Mr.  Seabrook  is  clearly  a  God-loving  and  God-fearing  man. 

*  The  whole  passage,  Rev.  xxi.  1 — 5,  should  be  read  with  care  and  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  Its  import  is  that  Christ,  the  true  Adam,  having  lirst  new-created  his 
bride  the  Church,  the  true  Eve,  ultimately  through  her  descent  with  him,  new-creates  all 
other  persons  and  things.  As  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  as  in  the  new  creation  of 
his  church  with  him,  the  old  things  of  Adam  and  time  had  as  to  them  passed  away,  so  also 
shall  it  be  when  the  fulness  of  new-creating  ellicacy  is  put  forth  by  himself  through  his  church. 
The  Old  Creation  will  then  completely  expire.  The  sea,  or  the  unregenerate,  Rev.  xvii.  15, 
will  then  be  no  more.  Ibid,  xxi.  1. 

t  Did  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  anticipating  that  aweful  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
which  is  implied  in  the  views  of  fleshly  millennialists,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  cause  Rev. 
ii.  9,  to  be  recorded?  Abraham's  fleshly  descenaents  should  persevere  in  New  Testament  times 
in  calling  themselves  Jews,  and  should  in  that  character  claim  to  themselves  the  fulfilment  of 
God’s  spiritual  promises.  Gentile  believers,  led  astray  by  their  pretensions,  and  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  should  inadvertently  concede  to  them  their  demands.  Both,  it  is  here  announced,  are  mis¬ 
taken.  Since  Jerusalem’s  destruction,  not  God’s  people,  but  “  the  synagogue  of  Satan”  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  fleshly  Jews.  To  the  true  Israel  of  God,  and  not  to  those  who  are  Jews 
merely  by  descent  from  Abraham,  now  belong  God’s  promises  and  privileges.  Hence,  only  by 
becoming  Jews  in  spirit,  can  Jews  in  flesh  inherit  them. — See  also  Rom.  ix.  6—8. 

X  “  Divine  Inversion,”  Appendix  D. 
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Can  we,  as  loving  gospel  truth  ourselves,  help  loving  and  respecting  liim  ? 

Mr.  Seabrook's  tract  consists  of  two  parts  : — 1.  A  series  of  questions,  with 
answers;  and  2.  Illustrations  of  seven  kingly  titlesapplied  to  our  blessed  Lord. 

On  his  fourth  question,  “  W hat  do  some  real  Christians  tliinlc  of  the  millen¬ 
nium?’’  and  his  reply  to  it,  as  the  only  portion  of  his  first  division  in  which 
we  feel  ourselves  personally  interested,  we  would  remark,  that  while  professing 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  exhaust  the  views  of  his  evangelical  readers  who  differ 
from  him,  our  author  is  very  far  from  giving  expression  to  our  mind  on  the 
subject. — So  far  from  denying,  we  believe  that  “Jesus  Christ  will  reign  in  per¬ 
sonal  visible  glory  on  the  earth  with  the  saints.’’  Not,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Sea- 
brook’s  sense  of  the  terms.  For  the  visible  reign  of  the  saints,  upon  this  earth, 
will  not  bring  with  it  earthly  rank  and  dignity.  And  when  Christ  himself 
comes  to  reign  personally  and  visibly  before  his  antients  gloriously,  it  will  be 
by  removing  his  church  to  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth,  wherein 
dwells  righteousness. — We  do  not  happen  to  believe,  that  “a  great  increase  of 
gospel  light,  and  conversion  to  God  for  a  long  time,  by  the  preaching  of  men,'’ 
is  what  constitutes  the  thousand  years'  reign.  On  the  contrary,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  set  up  as  fully  as  it  can  be  on  earth  and  will 
progress,  or  the  earnest  of  the  thousand  years’  reign  will  be  enjoyed  here,  by 
means  of  God’s  own  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  New  Testament  and  spiritual 
views  of  himself,  through  his  word  applied  by  his  spirit;  and  that  the  setting 
up  of  God’s  kingdom  in  these  believing  Jews  with  believing  Gentiles  will  be 
made  manifest,  not  by  any  accession  of  fleshly  glory  to  them,  but  by  the  amaz¬ 
ing  power  of  faith  and  love  in  them  and  by  their  renouncing  all  connection 
with  fleshly  preachers,  and  fleshly  churches — a  step  in  which  perhaps  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Sandemanians,  with  their  various  branches,  amidst  great 
mistakes  and  grievous  blunderings,  have  taken  the  initiative. — And,  farther, 
we  believe  that  the  Apostasy,  so  far  from  succeeding  the  thousand  years’  reign, 
began  while  the  Apostles  lived,  1  John  iv.  3,  became  full-blown  as  soon  as 
they  were  removed  and  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed.  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 10, 
and  still  continues — thus  preceding  the  setting  up  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  in 
its  earnest  form,  on  the  earth. 

As  to  the  second  and  main  division  of  our  friend’s  work,  we  certainly  rejoice 
to  learn  from  him,  on  God’s  own  authority,  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  1.  God’s  King; 
2.  King  of  the  Jews;  3.  King  of  Saints;  4.  King  of  the  Jews;  5.  King  of 
Nations;  6.  King  of  Glory;  and  7.  King  over  all  the  earth.  But  what  of  this? 
Admitting,  nay  glorying  in  every  one  of  the  kingly  titles  ascribed  in  God’s 
word  to  our  blessed  Lord— admitting  that  each  different  title  presents  to  us 
his  royal  dignity  under  a  somewhat  varied  aspect — and  admitting  the  applica¬ 
bility  and  sigmficancy  of  every  other  title  which  Scripture  assigns  to  him — 
we  really  cannot  see  what  bearing  all  this  has  on  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Seabrook’s  millennial  system — we  cannot  see  what  proof  the  Seven  Kingly 
titles  selected  and  arranged  by  our  friend  afford,  that  there  shall  be  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  upon  earth,  during  each  of  which,  each  one  of  these  seven  titles 
shall  in  succession  be  borne.  This  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Seabrook  and  his 
friends  are  bound  to  establish.  We  have  a  slight  attempt  at  reasoning  in 
support  of  it,  p.  1.5.  Few  as  are  the  words  employed,  so  far  from  being 
objectionable  on  that  ground,  if  satisfactory,  they  would  have  given  us  only  the 
more  an  opportunity  of  admiring  our  friend’s  powers  of  condensation.  Incon¬ 
clusive,  however,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  the  infallible  standard,  do  they 
turn  out  to  be.  What  we  desiderate  is  New  Testament  authority  for  an  earthly 
millennial  system,  such  as  that  which  is  here  presented  to  us.  Imagination  is 
not  what  we  want.  Human  assertions  and  suggestions,  both  of  which  Mr. 
Seabrook  gives  us  in  great  abundance,  are  not  what  we  want.  Texts  taken 
from  the  records  of  a  veiled  and  mysterious  as  well  as  preliminary  dispensation 
confessedly  divine,  2  Cor.  iii.  13 — 18,  Eph.  iii.  3 — 6,  (which,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  explain  itself,  required  in  order  to  its  being  understood  the  light  of  a 
higher  and  heavenly  dispensation  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  Luke  xxiv.  25 — 27, 
45 — 47,  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  16,  1  Peter,  i.  10 — 12,  2  Peter  i.  19 — 21.)  are  not  what 
we  want.  Language  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  plainly  and  ex- 
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plicitly  asserting  what  our  friend  does  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  and  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  declarations  contained  in  John  viii.  39 — 44,  and  Rom.  ix.  6 
— 8,  alone  will  satisfy  us,  and  ensure  our  acquiescence.  But  what,  in  reality, 
has  been  Mr.  Seabrook’s  procedure  in  this  matter?  He  informs  us  upon  the 
authority  of  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  literally  interpreted 
and  understood,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  furnished 
by  an  inspired  apostle,  Acts  xv.  13 — 18,  that  the  Jewish  nation  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  shall  repossess  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  shall 
rebuild  the  material  Temple,  shall  reestablish  Judaism,  and  shall  prepare  the 
earthly  throne  of  David,  for  the  glorified  Jesus  to  descend  and  to  occupy:  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  due  time,  Christ  will  even  in  flesh  remove  from 
human  beings  in  general,  “the  shame  and  sorrow  which  sin  has  brought  upon 
the  man — nature  ” — “  the  natural  disobedience  of  man  being  healed,  and  there¬ 
fore,  man  placed  in  an  entirely  new  dispensation  of  government  and  discipline,” 
upon  earth,  he,  Christ,  will  set  up  a  future  earthly  state  of  things,  “partaking 
of  the  paradise  law  of  blessedness  to  man,  as  a  natural,  and  not  to  man,  as  a 
fallen  creature’’ — and  will  so  order  all  matters,  even  upon  earth,  that  “no  more 
shall  there  be  hereditary  vice  or  misery,  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  a  new  econ¬ 
omy,  in  which  the  glorious  reign  of  the  ‘  Great  King  ’  shall  be  abundantly  more 
extensive  in  blessedness,  than  has  ever  been  even  the  misery  of  Adam’s  fall.* 
pp.  30,  31.  Old  Testament  texts,  in  abundance  are  quoted  as  confirmatory  of 
such  views.  That  is,  our  author,  instead  of  proving  his  case  by  means  of  a 
series  of  New  Testament  statements  positively  and  explicitly  affirming  it,  first 
sets  up  on  perverted  Old  Testament  authority,  a  theory  of  Jews  and  Judaism 
restored  to  their  earthly  Canaan  state ;  and  then  on  similar  authority,  more 
sparingly  adduced  by  the  way,  he  matches  this  with  another  corresponding 
theory  of  Gentiles  ultimately  restored  to  their  original  earthly  paradisaic  state ! 
He  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  the  reestablishment  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  temporarily  in 
its  earthly  form ;  and,  by  means  of  this,  of  the  world  also  subsequently  in  its 
Eden  state:  instead  of  recognizing  the  revealed  New  Testament  facts,  that  by 
the  putting  forth  of  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  consequent  assimila¬ 
tion  of  all  things  to  himself,  Jesus  first  new-ereates,  and  thereby  causes  to 
pass  away  the  old  form  of  the  church,  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  this,  new-creates,  thereby  causing  to  pass  away  the  old  form  of  the 
world.  Rev.  xxi.  5,  compared  with  what  goes  before,  and  2  Peter  iii.  10 — 13, 
According  to  Mr.  Seabrook,  God  contemplates  the  revival,  and  for  a  long  indefinite 
period  or  succession  of  periods,  of  old  things  ;  according  to  the  New  Testament 
scriptures,  God  in  Christ  has  already  begun,  is  now  carrying  on,  and  will  ultimately 
complete  the  supersession  and  destruction  of  all  old  things,  by  their  new  creation. 
Strange  to  say,  our  friend,  in  presenting  to  us  a  theory  of  his  own,  thus  antagonistic 
to  the  main  facts  and  statements  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  uses  the  following 
language  : — “  This  little  book  [the  one  now  under  review],  then,  dear  brethren,  con¬ 
tains  no  humanj  teaching,  but  simply  points  you  to  the  divine  written^  testimony  of 
the  Spirit.”  “  No  human  teaching,”  friend  Seabrook  ?  Bethink  yourself  a  little. 
When  told  in  Scripture,  that  “  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,”  during  the  New  Testament  sera,  we  have  unquestionably 
God’s  wolds.  But  this  would  not  prevent  a  literal  interpretation  of  them  being  Mr. 

*  Attempted  to  be  proved  from  Rom.  v.  20.  It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark,  that 
extremes  meet.  We  have  in  Mr.  Seabrook’s  agreement  with  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  as  to  certain 
important  results,  a  very  striking  exemplification  of  this.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  op¬ 
posite  than  our  dear  friend’s  views  of  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning 
sacrifice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  “the  fundamental  laws”  of  the  great  father  of  English  and 
American  Socialism,  on  the  other  :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  both  concur  in  anticipating  a 
state  of  perfectibility  to  man  upon  earth  !  Mr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  too,  whose  sentiments 
in  favour  of  Universalism  are  of  a  decidedly  Pelagian  and  Unitarian  character,  and  therefore  so 
far  adverse  to  those  of  our  friend,  is  nevertheless  found  expressing  hopes  in  regard  to  man’s 
future  earthly  state,  almost  identical  with  the  anticipations  contained  in  the  work  before  us : — 

“  With  a  sense  of  responsibility  resting  in  man,  we  pray,”  when  uttering  the  petition,  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth ,  as  it  is  in  heaven ,  “  that  the  moral  evils  in  the  world  may  pass  away,  that  hu¬ 
manity  may  be  changed  to  peace  and  holiness, — may  become  one  with  God.”  On  earth,  observe; 
and  while  still  continuing  to  be  humanity.  “  Looking  out  upon  the  wide  earth,  with  the  glorious 
prospect  of  what  it  may  be,  contrasted  with  what  it  is — of  light  and  harmony,  of  righteousness 
and  joy,  taking  the  place  of  all  this  sin  and  woe,  we  lilt  the  fervent  petition  before  us.” — Chapin’s 
Discourses  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  pp.  Boston,  U.  S.  1S30. 

t  Sic  in  oriy. 
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William  Seabrook’s.  Supposing  us  to  suggest  that  in  the  ease  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
when  converted,  see  Acts  ix.  throughout ,  and  in  the  case  of  parties  alluded  to  in  such 
a  passage  as  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11,  we  had  a  New  Testament  inspired  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  what  we  have  just  quoted,  we  suspect  that  we  should  be  much  nearer  the 
truth,  than  our  friend  with  his  literal  fulfilments.  We  respect  Mr.  Seabrook.  We 
admire  him  for  his  manly  assertion  of  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  But  while  we 
wish  to  be  as  little  children  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  receiving  meekly  all  that 
God  hath  really  said,  and  really  means — desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ,  that 
we  may  grow  thereby,  1  Peter  ii.  2 — yet  as  exhorted,  on  inspired  authority,  hi  under¬ 
standing  (spiritual)  to  be  men,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  we  cannot  childishly  take  man’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  whether  afforded  in  express 
definitions,  or  implied  in  the  quotation  of  God’s  words  in  a  certain  understood  human 
sense.  Need  we  tell  you,  dear  friend,  that  the  last  is  just  as  much  “  human  teaching,w 
as  if  human  language  were  directly  employed  ?  Pardon  us,  brother.  Comparison  of 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual  is  the  high  privilege  of  believers  of  the  truth.  1  Cor. 

ii.  13.  Discrimination  in  divine  things  is  both  a  result  of  this,  and  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  Hob.  iv.  12.  Thus  it  is  we  discover,  that  because  promises  are  made  to 
Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  in  the  case 
of  Jews  according  to  the  flesh  merely,  these  promises  are  realized.  Matt.  iii.  9  ;  Acts 
xiii.  45 — 48.  That  because  Jerusalem  is  incessantly  alluded  to,  and  its  wondrous  bless¬ 
ings  during  the  Messiah’s  time  dwelt  on,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  is  the  sole  subject  of  prophetic  declarations.  Gal.  iv.  21 — 31.  Our  friend 
is  above  canting  and  whining.  Asserting  his  own  Christian  liberty,  he  respects  the 
assertion  of  that  liberty  on  the  part  of  others.  Highly  as  he  may  think  of,  and  deci¬ 
dedly  as  he  may  preler  his  own  millennial  system,  we  are  satisfied  that,  possessed 
of  true,  because  heavenly  liberality  of  sentiment,  he  can  harbour  no  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  us  for  preferring  what  we  deem  to  be  an  infallible,  because  New  Testa¬ 
ment  explanation  of  Old  Testament  passages,  to  his  own  literal,  but  not  on  that 
account,  in  our  apprehension  less  human  sense  which  he  is  pleased  to  assign  to  them.* 

With  Mr.  Seabrook,  as  well  as  with  Mrs.  Morgan,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
with  which  we  have  dissented  from  and  protested,  against  their  millennial  errors, 
we  part  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect  and  affection. 

One  duty  is  incumbent  on  us,  before  closing  this  article.  It  is  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
to  our  friend,  Mr.  George  Galloway.  When  speaking  of  his  clever  work,  in  our 
December  number,  we  represented  him  as  holding,  “  the  resurrection  and  reign  of 
the  saints  upon  earth  with  Christ,  in  flesh  and  blood  bodies,  during  the  period  literally 
of  a  thousand  years.”  Universalist,  Vol.  i.  p.  279.  In  a  private,  candid,  and  most 
affectionate  letter  addressed  to  us  by  our  friend,  he  questions  the  accuracy  of  our 
statement,  and  refers  us  to  various  passages  of  his  tract,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  bodies  of  the  raised  saints  are  “  spiritual  and  immortal.”  He  particularly  instances 
his  language  in  Division  v.  pp.  28 — 33.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  that  such  is  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way’s  representation  of  the  subject.  Expressing  ourselves  as  we  did,  we  had  forgotten 
what  he  had  said  in  that  portion  of  his  work  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  and 
were  confounding  his  system  with  that  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  millennialists.  We 
had  forgotten  that  the  complete  spiritualizing  of  the  body,  and  thereby  its  complete 
conformity  to  the  body  of  J esus  glorified,  is  what  he  holds  to  be  one  of  the  results  of 
Christ’s  second  coming,  and  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  millennial  reign. 
Our  friend  kindly,  but  at  the  same  time  truly  acquits  us  of  all  intentional  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  his  views.  The  fact  is  we  were  then,  as  we  are  now,  puzzled  how  to 
make  his  system,  as  we  understood  it,  hang  together  as  a  whole. — See  our  notice, 
especially  the  paragraph  beginning,  “  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  e *  en  previously,”  &c. 
Our  friend’s  explanation  has  served  to  puzzle  us  yet  more.  A  millennium  realized  in 
parties  conformed  to  Christ  completely,  as  being  like  him  possessed  of  spiritual  bodies, 
we  can  understand.  A  millennium  realized  in  parties  raised  again  in  flesh  and  blood 
bodies,  and  thereby  qualified  to  associate  with  believers  upon  earth,  we  can  understand 
likewise.  But  as,  according  to  the  former  view — a  view  of  the  millennium  to  a  certain 
extent  corresponding  to  our  own — the  parties  are  entirely  spiritual,  and  consequently 
invisible  to  and  incapable  of  associating  with  beings  in  a  flesh  and  blood  state,  1  John 

iii.  2,  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  other  parts  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  theory,  in  which 

it  assumes  an  earthly  aspect,  and  presents  to  us  associations  of  spiritual  and  earthly 
beings,  completely  surpasses  our  comprehension.  However,  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
statements  he  is  clearly  and  fairly  entitled.  Will  he  kindly  accept  of  our  apology  ? 
In  a  recent  communication,  he  expresses  himself  satisfied,  that  our  language  was 
directed  “  against  a  system,  with  which  he  has  little  more  sympathy  than”  we  our¬ 
selves  have,  Are  we  to  understand  him  as  anticipating  a  millennium  of  the  Church, 
spiritual  and  glorified  with  Christ  ?  Then  why  clog  this  view  with  notions  that  are 
clearly  and  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  it  ?  D.  T. 

*  We  ar«  glad  to  see  the  notice  which  Mr.  Seabrook’s  brochure  has  attracted,  especially  in 
Dublin.  It  is  actually  the  sixth  edition  that  we  have  now  lying  before  us.  Glorious,  scriptural 
truths  (however  much  intermixed  with  error,)  it  does  contain,  and  these  can  never  do  harm. 
God’s  cause,  they  serve  to  promote.  To  God’s  word  they  are  instrumental  in  drawing  attention. 
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“  The  doctrine  of  this  book  is,  that  there  have  been  three  successive  developments 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  each  fuller  than  the  preceding — viz.  in  Paradise,  under 
the  law,  and  since  the  advent  of  Christ;  that  against  this  increasing  manifestation  of 
the  love  of  God  to  man,  there  has  been  an  increasing  manifestation  of  the  enmity  of 
man  to  God ;  and  that  this  present  and  last  development  of  human  enmity  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  victory  of  the  divine  love,  the  enmity  of  the  creature  being,  finally  and 
for  ever,  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of  the  Creator.  Evil  is  thus  developed  to  the  full, 
that  good  may  ultimately  be  universal.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  regard  all  theories  in  religion  with  suspicion,  which  are  set  forth  as 
containing  new  views  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  Almighty,  worked  out  by  the  solitary 
thought  of  some  separate  mind.  We  expect  no  such  results  to  be  of  sudden  appear¬ 
ance,  or  to  proceed  from  so  narrow  and  humble  a  source.  Time  and  multitude  must 
be  as  parents  to  such  theories,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  demonstrated  as  the  truth. 
Novelty  and  ingenuity  combined,  have  great  fascination  for  some  minds,  especially 
when  they  seem  to  supply  a  scheme  whereby  to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  the  Infinite, 
and  to  ‘justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.’  But  for  ourselves,  we  never  look  with  so 
much  misgiving  on  the  new  and  the  ingenious  as  when  they  come  to  us  in  company 
of  this  sort.  No  one  can  read  the  book  which  Mr.  Thom  has  published,  without  great 
respect  for  the  manifest  sincerity,  and  the  grave  religious  feeling,  of  the  writer.  "  But 
his  plan  is  too  symmetrical,  compact,  and  perfect,  and  in  too  great  a  degree  a  personal 
discovery,  to  be  wholly  trustworthy.  Divine  truth  is  no  doubt  harmonious  and  per¬ 
fect  ;  but  we  are  not  more  sure  that  the  relations  of  truth  must  be  of  that  nature,  than 
that  it  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  trace  out  these  relations,  and  to  comprehend  the 
whole,  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Mr.  Thom.  The  argument,  in  our  judgment, 
belongs  to  the  department  of  philosophic-theological  romance,  embracing  much  truth, 
clustered  upon  a  thread  work  which  is  by  no  means  sound.” — British  Quarterly 
Review,  May,  1846. 
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